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HINTS FOR . . . 
BETTER HOUSE-KEEPING 


Cooking.—Good recipes and good ingredients go for 
little if your cooker is not efficient. Modern Gas Cookers 
supersede all other types because they give instant high 
heat at griller and top-burners ; because their ovens 
pre-heat twice as fast; because they give automatically 
controlled temperatures and thorough efficiency. Modern 
Gas Cookers are as easy to clean as a china plate .. 
streamlined for good looks and convenience. They enable 
you to get perfect cooking results in half the time and at 
less cost, too. See the new models at the Gas Company, 


Hot Water.—Put your home on a 24-hours-a-day hot 
water basis with Gas. There are automatic Gas systems 
from the handy little heater over the sink to the 
full system with instantaneous hot water everywhere 
throughout the house. They’re low in price and avail- 
able on the easiest of easy terms. Ask your Gas Com- 
pany about a hot water system for your home. 


Heat.—Too many heating methods are unhealthy if 
not inconvenient and dirty. Gas Radiant Fires give you 
warmth that is really healthy. They circulate the air 
and their Radiant heat is more like the sun’s rays than 
any other form of heating. Gas Radiant Fires are avail- 
able in models to suit every room and colour-scheme. 
They’re economical, clean, efficient, healthy. Ask to see 
the latest models at the Gas Company. 


FOR BETTER HOUSE-KEEPING 
er 
Use GA NY 


SHOW ROOMS COURTENAY PLACE 


PHONE 55-100 


For the benefit of those who wish to add 

any additional handy hints that may be 

broadcast by Aunt Daisy, blank spaces have 

been left at the end of each letter, as well 

as two pages headed “ Notes” at the end 
of the book. 


HANDY HINTS 
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Acid.—lf acid is spilt on anything, it can be neutral- 
ised with ammonia, or with baking soda. 


Alabaster, to Clean.—l part pumice stone; 1 part 
chalk; 2 parts washing soda; ground fine, and mix with 
cold water. Apply this thin paste with brush, and later 
wash with clean water. 


Ale, Home Brewed.—10 gallons of water, and 1 Ib. 
of the best quality hops, boiled together for 1 hour. Add 
8 lbs. sugar, and boil another hour. Then add 5 lbs. malt 
extract. Stir till thoroughly dissolved, and transfer to 
cask. When blood heat, add 4 pint baker’s yeast or 4 
tablet of compressed yeast. Leave for several days, 
skimming every morning. When finished working in 6 . 
to 7 days add 1 packet isinglass thoroughly dissolved in 
boiling water, and then cooled. Then stir slightly, or use 
1 bottle brewers’ finings instead of isinglass. The in- 
structions are on the bottle. Leave from 24 to 48 hours 
> and then bottle, adding 4 saltspoon of sugar to each 
i large bottle. Ready in one week, but better if kept 
longer. 


BRASSO restores the sparkling shine to brassware. 
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Aluminium Pot with Holes—-To mend a tiny little 
hole in aluminium, put the saucepan on a boot last or 
something similar (it must be hard), then take a ham- 
mer and gently tap all round the hole. The aluminium 
is soft and spreads and closes up the hole. 


Amber Beads.—Wash them in milk. 


Ants in Safe (Canny Scot, Newtown).—Smother 
them with salt. They will soon completely disappear, 
taking dead and wounded with them, and probably never 
return. 


Ants, Poison for——Heat into a syrup 2 cupfuls sugar 
and 2 cupfuls water and 1 tablespoon honey. Add 125 
grains (1 shilling’s worth) of arsenate of soda. Mix and 
boil for a few minutes. Put in shallow tin-lids where ants 
come; also outside under steps, etc. This is poison for 
animals or human beings so use with great care. 


Ants.—Tie pieces of fur round the legs of the table 
to prevent ants from crawling up. It is said, also, that 
ants will not cross a chalk line. 


Apples, Stewed.—Cook apples quickly, and do not 
add sugar until they are done. 


Apple Pie, Novel_—Add a little marmalade and a little 
chopped ginger to a deep apple pie. 


Aspidistras.—Aspidistras should not be stood per- 
petually in water. Every two or three days stand pot 
in water for about an hour, then drain, and put back 
in place. If leaves are bruised they will go brown. 


Astrakhan, to Repair Worn (Daisy Stamen, Welling- 
ton).—Unravel an old black wool stocking, make run- 
ning stitches, leaving a loop after each stitch. You could 
also knit up a small square of wool, leave a day or two 
to become curly, and darn with that. 


See that your brassware is polished with BRASSO. 
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Bacon in One Week, to Cure (Digger, Pukekohe).— 
To every 25 lbs. meat take 14 lbs. salt, 4 lb. pepper, 4 lb. 
brown sugar, and 1 oz. salt petre. Mix well and divide 
into three parts. Take one part daily for three days, heat 
in the oven as hot as the hand can bear it, and-rub both 
sides of the meat vigorously, keeping the mixture hot. 
Turn the meat daily, take out the sides on the eighth 
day, rinse in warm water, and hang to dry. Hams may 
be left two days longer. 


Bacon, to Cure.—8 lb. coarse salt, 3 lb. brown sugar, 
1 heaped teaspoon salt petre, 1 heaped teaspoon bi- 
carbonate of soda, 1 heaped tablespoon mace, 1 table- 
spoon pepper. Mix well together, sprinkle over bacon 
evenly, and leave in cure for 14 days, turning often. 
Wash, swish with vinegar, and hang up. 


Bacon, to Cure (Waiuku).—For every 112 lbs. bacon 
take 6 lbs. salt, 1 Ib. brown sugar, 4 lb. pepper, 4 Ib. salt 
petre. Mix it all well together, divide into six parts; 
put one part in a dish and warm it in the oven until it 
is as hot as the hand can bear it, keeping it stirred all 
the time. Rub it into the meat hot. Repeat this night 
and morning till the 6 parts are used up. It will be 
cured in the three days. Treat the meat in the wash 
tub, with a clean sugar bag in the bottom. Take the 
sides out in three days, leave hams and shoulders in 
about a week. Wipe with damp cloth, and hang up to 
dry. 


_ Bacon—to make Crisp and Tender.—Put slices in a 
dish, cover with milk, sprinkle grated cheese on top, and 
bake till golden brown. The cheese may be omitted. 


Brassware retains its lovely lustre when polished with BRASSO. 
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Bacon.—Soak bacon rashers for 15 minutes in milk, 
lightly dredge with flour and fry. 


Bacon, for Breakfast.——The breakfast bacon is very 
tasty if dipped in batter before frying. Cut tomatoes in 
thick slices and dip them in also. Serve both with fried 
eggs. Very nice. 

Baking Powder, Home-made.—1 lb. flour, 1 lb. cream 
of tartar, 10 ozs. bicarbonate soda, 2 oz. tartaric acid. 
Weigh amounts carefully. Crush acid, mix with other 
ingredients, and sift five times. Packs into a 7 lb. tin. 


Baking Powder, No. 2.—} lb. carbonate soda, } lb. 
cream tartar, 1 oz. tartaric acid, 1 cup ground rice. 

Method.—Roll with rolling pin to break any lumps, 
put through flour sifter, 3 times. Keep in airtight bottles 
or tins in dry place. 

Baking Tin Stained.—lIf baking tin is stained, boil it 
in a strong solution of soda and water. 


Bananas.—Fried banana slices are excellent with 
bacon. 


Banana Salad Dressing.—A banana mashed well and 
mixed with sugar, salt, pepper, vinegar and cream makes 
a wonderful salad dressing and takes the place of eggs. 


Barley, Pearl (Panmure).—Pearl Barley, used exact- 
ly in the same way as rice or sago, makes a very nour- 
ishing and palatable milk pudding. Let it boil very 
slowly, and for 4 or 5 hours. 

Barley Sugar (New Plymouth).—One lb. sugar, 1 
cup water, $ teaspoon cream of tartar. Boil quickly till 
a pale golden colour and will set in water. Then add any 
essence liked and pour into buttered dish. When cool 
enough, cut into strips, and twist. 

Barrel, Tainted Wooden.—To clean a tainted wooden 
barrel, wash thoroughly with diluted sulphuric acid, 
then with limewater, and finally with pure water. 

Basin in Bathroom, to Repair Cracked.—(1) If not 
too badly cracked, take a strip of calico about an inch 
wide, spread on it a thin layer of white lead made into 
a paste with a little raw linseed oil. Stick it right down 
the crack and let it dry for a few days before using the 
basin. Put this on the outside of basin. 


Such a shine and so easy with BRASSO. 
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(2) 3d worth of white lead, 1 small tin goldsize. Mix 
a little of the white lead and goldsize to a thick paste. 
Spread on a strong piece of white linen, and put on out- 
side of cracked part of basin. If the cracks are open, fill 
with paste, and leave to dry. 

(3) Stick fine canvas or strong linen well over the 
crack with cabinetmakers’ glue. Then paint with enamel 
paint. ome 

(4) Take a piece of unbleached calico large enough to 
cover the crack well. Paint both sides with a mixture 
of 6d red lead, 1 pint white lead, and boiled oil mixed 
to a consistency of paint. Plaster this over cracked basin 
on both sides and leave for a day or two. Then paint the 
bottom with ordinary paint. (Sent by a lady whose 
father was a plumber). 

(5) Mix equal parts of plaster of paris and white 
lead. Work well into crack and leave till quite dry. 


Bath.—A porcelain bath may be cleaned well with 
metal polish. 


Bath, to Re-enamel.—Thoroughly clean. Then rub 
down with pumice stone or emery paper. Rub with tur- 
pentine and let dry thoroughly. Apply a coat of zinc 
white paint and when dry, two or three coats of thin 
white bath enamel. Put on evenly. Each must be per- 
fectly dry before applying next. Should take about a 
week to harden properly. For the first time the bath is 
used, fill with cold water and leave for an hour or two. 
Can then be used normally. 


Bath Salts (“ Eileen Gracie.”)—Put 2 lbs. soda crys- 
tals in large basin, and pour over a strong solution of 
cold tea, mixing a little at a time with a wooden spoon, 
until all is a pale cream colour. Add six or seven drops 
of sandalwood oil. Mix well in. Now add two teaspoons 
of oil of verbena, or lavendar. Put all in fancy jars, and 
cover well. Makes nice little presents for Xmas. 


Bath Cleaner.—(a) Equal parts of soft soap, whiten- 
ing, and hot water. 


(b) make a paste of kerosene and whitening or soap- 
powder and leave on stain for some hours. Then rub off 


BRASSO brings out the beauty of your brassware. 
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Dr. SCHOLLS 
ARCH SUPPORTS 


GUARANTEED FOR FOOT COMFORT 


Thin, light and flexible, they are worn invisibly in ordinary 
shoes. Correct weak arches—ithe main cause of corns, 


callouses, bunions and other painful foot troubles. They have 
banished foot troubles for millions for 35 years. 


FREE FOOT TEST WITH NO OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE. 


DR. SCRIOLL’S 
FOOT COMFORT SHOPS 


9 WILLIS STREET . . . . WELLINGTON 
136 BROADWAY . . PALMERSTON NORTH 
123 CASHEL STREET . . CHRISTCHURCH 
20 MORAY PLACE .. . . - DUNEDIN 
Chemists and Shoe Stores Everywhere Sell Dr. Scholl's 


Foot Appliances. 


and wash with kerosene. Finally rinse with clean water. 
Repeat if necessary. Or make paste of cream of tartar 
and peroxide. 

Basket Handle, Worn-out:—Cut off worn-out basket 
handle flush- with edge of basket; sandpaper edge all 
round, and paint basket inside and out with bright en- 
amel. Good for holding fruit or eggs. 

Battery Acid on Motor Car Upholstery.—Saturate 
a cloth with household ammonia, and thoroughly clean 
the spot. Leave the cloth on it for a few minutes. Then 
rinse off thoroughly with cold water. This must be done 
immediately the acid is spilt, as it takes only a few hours 
for a hole to be eaten through. 


Beans or Peas, Keeping.—Stored in a tin or billy 
with the lid on, they will keep fresh longer. 


Beach, Leaves, to Preserve-—Peel bark off for a 
couple of inches up stem. Then stand in half water and 
half glycerine. 

Beef, to Pickle—(1) 6 ozs. bay salt, 1 lb. common 
salt, 3 oz. saltpetre, 1 teaspoon black pepper, 4 lb. brown 
sugar. Mix all together and rub over the beef. Rub and 
turn every day. 

(2) 1 lb. common salt, 1 lb. coarse brown sugar, 2 oz. 
saltpetre, 1 quart water, 3 oz. bay salt. Boil all ingredi- 
ents in the water for'10 minutes. When cold pour on the 
meat. Turn it every day for a week. 

Beer or Ale Stains.—Just soak in cold water all night. 
Next day, if there is still a slight mark, try dabbing 
with chloroform. 

Beer Stains.—Use cold water followed by hydrogen 
peroxide or warm borax solution. If colour is not fast, 
use water followed by methylated spirits or soap. 

Beer, Whisky, and Wine Stains—-Do not allow to 
dry before treatment. Soak immediately in luke warm 
water, then sponge with warm soapy water. Rinse well. 
Sometimes chloroform will remove these stains from 
delicate materials. 

Bee Sting.—To relieve a bee sting, take the outside 
peel of an orange, and squeeze it on the sting. The oil 
in the orange skin relieves the pain. 


Out of the Blue comes the whitest wash—-RECKITT’S BLUE. 
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Beetroot, Cooking.—Wash and peel the beetroot, cut 
in thin slices, put in pot with a little water, not quite 
enough to cover. Boil for half an hour, when the water 
will have boiled away, then add pepper and salt to taste, 
cover with vinegar and dish when tender. 


Beetroot.-—Sprinkle beetroot with nutmeg before 
serving. 

Beetroot Stains——When beetroot stains the table 
cloth, soak a piece of white bread in water and lay on. 
Also good for fruit stains. 


Biscuits, Crisp.—Line biscuit tin with blotting paper, 
which will absorb moisture and keep biscuits crisp. 


Biscuits, Frosting—Remove the biscuits from the 
oven just before they are done, brush over with white of 
egg, slightly beaten. Then dredge with castor sugar, 
and return to oven for a minute or two. 


Blacklead on Hands (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).— 
Rub sugar and kerosene into them, and wash in the usual 
way. 

Blankets, to Wash in Cold Water.—i lb. Sunlight 
soap, $ lb. borax, 2 tablespoons ammonia. Boil together 
the soap and borax until dissolved. Fill both tubs with 
cold water and put 3 parts of the soap mixture with all 
the ammonia in one tub. Put the blankets to soak for 
1 hour, squeeze out and put into second tub, in which 
there has been put the rest of the soap mixture. Squeeze 
well, lastly rinsing in a light blue water. Shake well, 
and hang out to dry. If blankets are new, soak them 
first in cold water, to which a good handful of bicarbon- 
ate of soda has been added. Salt may be used instead of 
the soda. Then wash in the usual way. 


2. Dissolve one large packet soap-flakes in 14 pints 
of hot water; add a tablespoon of borax. This quantity 
added to a tub of cold water is sufficient for two blan- 
kets. Let them soak all night. Next day, rinse in 3 
waters, and hang up to dry without wringing. 

3. Cut up half a bar of good soap and boil in suf- 
ficient water to cover it until the soap has melted. Then 
add four tablespoons powdered borax, and 2 tablespoons 
liquid ammonia. This quantity is for 4 blankets. Pour 


Stop your clothes turning yellow—use RECKITT’S RVTIE. 
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into a tub of cold water and mix well, then put in blan- 
kets and leave them to soak overnight. Next day wash 
them, and rinse them in 2 cold waters. Shake before 
hanging out and once or twice when drying. 


Blankets, New.—If an unpleasant smell from these 
is noticed, soak them in cold water with a handful of salt, 
or a little less baking soda. 


To Bleach.—Leave garment all night in solution of 4 
parts hydrogen peroxide to 5 parts water. Next day 
hang out in sun, or lay on grass, 


Blinds.—(1) Faded blinds can be made to look like 
new by rubbing shoe polish all over. Lay them flat on 
the table, rub the polish evenly all over, then rub with a 
clean cloth. 

(2) Rain spots on a blind. Dip the blinds in water, 
partly dry them, then carefully press with a hot iron. 

(3) Paint both sides with varnish stain. 


Blood Stains (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—If stub- 
born, saturate with solution of raw starch and cold 
water. Place in sun to dry, rub starch off, and wash. 


Blood.—If fresh, soak in cold or tepid water, or salt 
and water. Never apply anything hot to a blood stain. 
If an old stain, soak in a 5 % solution of ammonia and 
cold water, then rub with spirit soap, then rinse with 
clear water. Chloroform will also remove blood stains. 


Blood Stains——On crepe de chine, cover with starch 
and salt, rinse two hours later in cold water. 

On a man’s collar, from a cut when shaving, dab 
with peroxide. 

2. If blood is spilt on carpet or upholstery, try a 
paste made with starch and cold water. Leave on for 
some hours; then brush off. 

Borer.—Borer in furniture can be destroyed by paint- 
ing with Woodborol, from chemist. It does not stain. 

Boot Polish on Evening Frocks.—First sponge with 
alcohol, or carbon tetra chloride; and then with warm 
soapy water, afterwards rinsing with clean water. 


Boots, to Soften.—(a) Soak them in kerosene, then 
give a dressing of neatsfoot oil. 


Keeps clothes a lovely white—RECKITT’S BLUE. 
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(b) Heat raw, crude castor oil and rub into the boots. 
Let stand in it so that where uppers and soles join, it is 
liberally soaked. 

Boots, Tan, to BlackenRub over with a cut po- 
tato, or with a cloth dipped in warm water containing 
washing soda. Then apply the usual black shoe polish. 

Bottles or Thermos Flasks, Cleaning (Auckland).— 
Cut a raw potato into pieces small enough to go in the 
neck of the bottle, with just enough water to dampen, 
and shake well. Rinse with cold water, till all the pieces 
come out. Or put a little sand in the bottle, add water, 
znd shake well. 

Bottles, Packing —When travelling, seal bottles with 
strip of adhesive plaster round stopper or cork. It is 
easy to remove, and prevents contents from spilling. 

Brass, to Clean.—Brass can be cleaned by using 

-metal polish, of course; but also by scrubbing it with 
strong ammonia and water (hot). Then wash in clean 
water, and polish it with a soft cloth. When highly pol- 
ished, to preserve the polish and prevent further tarnish- 
ing, cover with a coat of clear varnish. Brass may also 
be cleaned with floor wax. 

Brass, Oxidised.—Wash in hot water, with pure cas- 
tille soap. Must have no soda. 

Brass Knobs and Taps.—After polishing, rub up with 
a floury rag; they will stay bright longer. 

Bread Box, Musty.—Charcoal, baking soda, or pow- 
dered borax sprinkled in the bottom will keep it sweet 
and fresh. Put greaseproof paper over the powder. 

Breakfast—The children’s breakfast cereal may be 
varied by sweetening on alternate days with melted 
honey in which a few drops of orange or lemon juice 
have been mixed. 

Bronze Vases.—Dip in boiling water, rub well with 
flannel dipped in soapy water, dry with duster and soft 
leather. 

Bronze, to Clean.—To clean bronze, wipe the articles 
over with a little olive oil. Then polish with a soft dust- 
er. Or rub over with flannel soaked in methylated spirits. 
Use toothbrush to clean crevices. Polish with soft 
duster. 


RECKITT’S BLUE keeps your clothes a good colour. 
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Brushes, Hair—Wash these in a weak solution of 
ammonia. Use very little soap. To stiffen the bristles, 
soak them for a few minutes in water containing alum, 
about 4 oz. to a pint. Rinse well in cold running water. 
Try to keep the backs and handles dry. 

2. When washing hair brushes add a teaspoon of 
alum to the final rinsing water. Wash in luke warm 
soapy water containing a little ammonia. Rinse thor- 
- oughly, in cold water, shake, and dry outside. 


Blowing Bubbles.—Add a few drops of glycerine to 
the soapy water and the children will be able to-blow 
larger, stronger and bright-coloured soap bubbles. 


Butter in Cakes.—If in melting the butter for a cake 
it is allowed to oil, the cake will be heavy and unsatis- 
factory. 


Butter, Cold Hard.—Cover butter overnight in win- 
ter with a warmed tea-cosy. 


Butter Economy.—\Warm 4 pint milk (fresh) just 
to blood heat; add a little salt. Slightly warm 4 lb. but- 
ter, but do not melt. Beat butter briskly, adding milk 
gradually, until butter will not absorb any more milk. 
Leave to stand a little while. Makes about 4 lb. good 
butter. 


Preserve Butter for Winter (Turakina)——Make up 
butter, as for table use, into 1 lb. pats. Wrap up each 
pound in muslin and grease-proof paper, and place it 
in brine made of salt and water strong enough to float 
an egg or potato. : 


Butter, to Preserve (Newbury).—Wash butter thor- 
oughly so that all butter milk is out. Salt as usual, work- 
ing with a white cloth wrung out of cold water. The 
cloth absorbs the moisture in the butter. Then make 
brine strong enough to float an egg, or small potato. Boil 
it well, and keep skimming. Make butter up into blocks, 


wrap in butter-paper, and put into the cold brine. 

Butter, Making in Winter (Paparoa).—Add 1 break- 
fast cup of very hot water to each quart of thick cream 
in churn. Needs less churning and holds together nicely. 
Do this only in cold weather. 


Prevent clothes turning yellow—always use RECKITT’S BLUE. 
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Cooking Cabbage (Gonville).—Shred cabbage as you 
do lettuce for a salad. It will cook in about 10 to 15 min- 
utes, and save fuel. Use very little water. 

Cakes, Decorating.—Crystallised leaves, or holly, may 
be made by dipping into a thin gum arabic solution and 
then sprinkling with epsom salts. These look just like 
leaves covered with frost. Do not eat them. 

Cooking Fruit Cake——Slightly damp the top all over, 
to make it rise evenly. Or just pat with the hand lightly; 
or make a slight depression in the middle. 

Cake, Make Moist—Add a well-chopped apple to 
fruit cake. Makes it richer and more moist. 

Cakes, Turning Out.—Allow cakes and puddings to 
stand about five minutes before turning out. 

Cake Tin, New.—Wash thoroughly dry and heat in 
oven for 30 minutes. 

Camphorated Oil—Empty a bottle of olive oil into a 
basin and shred into it one or two cakes of camphor. 
Stand basin in saucepan of hot water over low heat un- 
til camphor is dissolved. Or buy six-penny-worth spirits 
of camphor and mix with a bottle of olive oil. 

Camphor, to Dissolve—Cover with glycerine or 
olive oil, and heat gently. 

Camping Hint—When attending a camp where you 
have to take your own utensils, mark name on pieces of 
adhesive tape and stick under the dishes. Also on handles 
of knives and forks. 

Cane Chairs—When cane chairs sag, sponge with 
hot strongly salted water. Stand in draught to dry, and 
do not use for a day or two. 


WINDOLENE cleans windows and mirrors quickly. 
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Candied Violets and Rose Petals—Wash and rinse 
the flowers, drain, and spread out to dry. Make a syrup 
of two cups sugar, and 4 cup water, stirring constantly 
over a gentle fire until it reaches boiling point; then stir 
in 4 teaspoon cream of tartar and allow to cook rapidly 
undisturbed until the “soft ball” stage, which can be 
tested by dropping a little of the syrup in cold water, 
when it can be taken up and formed into a soft ball be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. Add the flowers to the 
boiling syrup, press them well under, and let boil up 
once, then pour gently, without shaking, into a meat 
platter rinsed in cold water, and allow to stand until 
the next day. Then drain the flowers from the syrup, 
add another cup of sugar, and again bring the syrup 
to the soft ball stage. Add the flowers again, and leave 
to stand until the following day. Remove the flowers 
from the syrup as before, bring the syrup again to the 
soft ball stage, then add flowers, remove from the fire, 
and stir until the sugar turns grainy. Separate the 
flowers and dust off any superfluous sugar, then pack in- 
to boxes between sheets of waxed paper. 


Candied Lemon and Orange Peel.—Using oranges 
with thick peel, cut into quarters, and soak in weak salt 
and water. Let it stand for 4 days. Drain off and boil 
in fresh water, without salt, till tender. Now make a 
syrup of 1 cup sugar and 1 cup water. Put the peel into 
this and boil again till quite soft. Remove the peel, and 
to the syrup add another 1 cup sugar, and boil till it 
spins a silver thread. Take each piece of peel and dip it 
in the syrup to form coating. Then dip in castor sugar, 
or ordinary sugar if ground or rolled out with the rolling 
pin. Dry off in cool oven. The peel may take a day or 
two to dry. 

Candles, Soiled Decorative —Wash the soiled candles 
in cool soapy water as quickly as possible. Dry on a 
soft towel. 

Cleaning Carpet Sweeper.—A wire brush is excel- 
lent for cleaning the brushes of a carpet sweeper. 


Carpets.—An underlay, even of old papers, will pro- 
long the life of the carpet. 


Glossy mirrors—three times quicker—with WINDOLENE, 
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Carpet, Blacklead on.—To remove blacklead, make a 
paste of Fuller’s Earth, magnesia and liquid ammonia. 
Let it dry on the stain, and remove it by scraping and 
brushing. Repeat if necessary. 

Carpet Cleaning—Wash with warm water contain- 
ing ammonia or borax. Change water and cloth as they 
become soiled. Do not make a carpet too wet. 


Carpet, to Clean a—(1) Rub all over with a cloth 
dipped in warm water and ammonia. Have it fairly dry, 
and the ammonia solution fairly strong. Change cloth 
when soiled. 

(2) Dip clean cloth in turpentine, and rub evenly 
over the carpet. 

(3) Sprinkle all over with bi-carbonate of soda. 
Leave for about an hour, then sweep off with a stiff 
broom. 

Carpet Cleaner.—} bucket warm water, handful com- 
mon salt, 4 cup malt vinegar. Use cloth the same colour 
as the carpet. 

Carpet, Burnt.—Carpet was burnt in front of fire. 
Tradesman cut piece of zinc to fit hole, and then it was 
painted in colours and design of carpet. 

Carpets and Materials, Face Cream on.—Remove as 
much as possible with a blunt knife. Then sponge with 
carbon tetra chloride. Warm soapy water may be used 
after the material has dried. 

Carpet, Grease or Oil on a.—As soon as possible put 
flour or whitening on the spot. Put it underneath the 
carpet also, if possible. Leave it for 24 hours, then 
sweep up the flour or whitening. Repeat if necessary; 
finally rub the marks with a rag dipped in turpentine. 

2. Make a paste of fullers earth and carbon tetra 
chloride. Lay this on and when dry, brush it off. Repeat 
if necessary. 

3. Lay a piece of blotting paper on the spot, and hold 
a hot iron on top. Take a clean piece of blotting paper 
and repeat. Then apply whiting, leave for a day or two, 
then brush off. Carbon tetra chloride can be used, too, 
or eucalyptus. 

Carpet, Soiled.—Carpet soiled with black boot polish 
—clean with eucalyptus extract. 
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Casserole, Broken (Papatoetge).—Melt some alum in 
a tin lid or spoon, paint it on the broken pieces, and 
press together. Be quick, as the alum sets almost im- 
mediately. 


Cauliflowers, Cooking.—Put in pot with stem upper- 
most. The flower is not then stained by the scum which 
rises to the top. 


Celery Flavouring—Wash and dry the top leaves 
of celery, and dry them in the oven till they crumble. 
Can be used for flavouring soups and stews. 


Cement for Earthenware—Wash thoroughly in 
soapy water, rinse in soft water, and dry without wip- 
ing. Fit pieces together, and hold firmly in place by 
binding with string or tape. Put article into a large 
saucepan, fill them both with cold, skimmed milk, and 
boil for 10 or 15 minutes. When quite cold, the string 
may be removed and the article washed. 


Cement for Chimneys and Fireplaces.—Mix 2 parts 
sifted fresh wood ashes and 1 part of air-slaked lime 
with sufficient boiled linseed oil to make a smooth paste. 
Hardens quickly. 


Cement for China.—M1x plaster of paris to a paste 
with beaten white of egg. 

2. A good cement for china can be made by making a 
strong solution of gum arabic in warm water, and stir- 
ring in plaster of paris till it is quite thick. Apply with 
a brush to the broken edges, and press them together. 
This is a white cement. 

3. Brush the broken edges with a camel’s-hair brush 
dipped in carriage varnish. Join together. The china 
should then stand fire and water. 


Cement (Chinese).—Dissolve shellac in enough 
methylated spirits to make liquid as thick as treacle. 
Can mend glass, china, ornaments, and similar things. 


Cement for Simple Breakages.—(1) Mix plaster of 
paris to a paste with gum arabic water, smear edges, 
press together, and leave to dry. 

' (2) Use clear nail-varnish. This will stand careful 
washing. 
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Cement for Wood, Iron, Glass, etc.—1 oz. best 
isinglass, rubbed between the hands to a powder, put in a 
bottle with as much ordinary acetic acid as will just wet 
it through. Stand the bottle in boiling water, when paste 
will dissolve. It can be warmed when next required. 


Cement Coloured (Northland, Wellington).—4 parts 
cement, 1 part colour (red oxide powder), 8 parts sand. 
Top dressing for concrete path. 


Cement on Clothes.—Soak the clothes in water con- 
taining vinegar or salt. 


Cereal Coffee—4 cups bran, 1 cup treacle. Put in 
baking tin and bake slowly till almost dry. Use one tea- 
spoon to one cup of boiling water, add equal quantity 
of boiling milk; very good. 

Cereal Coffee—(1) Warm 2 tablespoons Golden 
Syrup in meat tin, then add 2 breakfast cups bran. 
Bake a golden brown, and store in airtight jars. To make 
coffee, pour boiling water on bran, then add hot milk, and 
leave awhile to steep. 

(2) Bake brown in a slow oven, 4 cups bran, and 1 
cup oatmeal thoroughly mixed with 1 cup golden syrup. 
Turn constantly while baking. Use 1 dessertspoon to 
each cup of water, and add hot milk. 

(3) 2 cups bran, 1 cup ground rice, 1 cup ground 
maize, 1 cup treacle, 1 cup oatmeal, 1 cup wheatmeal. 
Mix, and bake in shallow tin in moderate oven, stirring 
frequently. Bake till dark coffee colour. To make cof- 
fee, put 4 tablespoons in pan with pinch of salt. Pour 
over 1 cup boiling water, and boil 5 minutes. Strain, and 
allow 2 tablespoons liquid to each cup of boiling milk. 
(Karori). 

(4) Soya Bean.—Soak beans overnight. Next day 
bake in moderate oven till dark brown. When cold, put 
through mincer, and store in airtight tins. Use 2 tea- 
spoons to a cup. 

(5) Parsnip.—Bake very thin strips of parsnip, skins 
as well, until dark brown. Put through mincer and 
store in airtight tins. Use 1 teaspoon per cup. 


Chamois, to Clean.—Chamois leather can be cleaned 
with chloroform. 
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2. Wash chamois leather in warm water containing a 
‘little ammonia, and do not wring it. Pull and “work” 
it about while drying, to keep it soft. Dry in a place 
sheltered from sun or wind. 


Chamois Leather Gloves—When washing chamois 
leather gloves, add a teaspoon of olive oil to a quart of 
water. Have the water warm only. 


Cheese, to Keep Fresh.—(1) Smear with butter, and 
keep closely covered. 
(2) Put a lump of sugar in the cheese dish. 


Cheese.—To keep cheese from going mouldy. after 
it is cut, wrap it in a piece of muslin wrung out of vine- 
gar. 
Cherry Cake.—Roll the cherries in the weighed flour, 
to prevent them from sinking. 


Chewing Gum, to Remove.—Soak the gum in euca- 
lyptus, or kerosene, or benzine, or methylated spirits. 
Sometimes it comes off by soaking in cold water. 

Children, Lifting.—Never lift young children by the 
arms—hold by the body just under the arm pits. 

Chimney on Fire——Close doors and windows to stop 
all draught, and throw plenty of salt on the fire. 


China, Cracked.—Boil in milk, when it will become 
sound again. Put in when cold and bring slowly to boil. 
Skimmed milk is even better. Tie the article round with 
tape before putting in. 

China, to Mend (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—Mix 
thoroughly one teaspoon of lime, and a saltspoon of 
powdered alum with a little white of egg. Apply to 
broken parts. Soon sets. 

Chinese Lacquer, Removing.—Equal parts of benzine 
and pure turpentine mixed; saturate the soiled part, 
softening the lacquer as much as possible. Then cover 
with a wet cloth and iron with a very hot iron, when 
lacquer should fall off. 

Chintz Loose Covers, Etc—Rub with a mixture of 
bran, salt and powdered chalk in equal quantities. Heat 
the mixture first. 

Chocolate and Coffee Stains—Rub with soft cloth 
dipped in yolk of egg. Then wash off with luke warm 
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soapy water, and rinse in cold water. Sometimes re- 
moves mud stains, too. 


Chocolate or Cocoa Stains.—Use luke warm water 
first, then soak with methylated spirits. Afterwards 
sponge with cool, thick soapy water. Rinse with cool 
clean water. If non-washable, use carbon tetra chloride. 


Christmas Cake, to Moisten a Dry.—1. Make little 
holes with knitting needle in the bottom of the cake, 
pour on about a tablespoon of glycerine, and let it soak in. 
2. Pour about 1/- worth of brandy into the cake 
tin, and stand the cake in it for a few hours. 

3. Wring out a tea-towel in boiling water, and wrap 
this round the cake. Leave it for a few hours. 


Christmas Cake, Easy Way to Cook.—After dinner 
has been cooked in electric oven, put the cake in at about 
250 or 300. Turn the top element off, and bottom to 
low, and leave for about three hours. Then turn off all 
heat, and go to bed. In the morning the cake should be 
perfectly cooked. . 


Christmas Pudding.—Prevent Christmas puddings 
from going mouldy by untying the knots in the cloth 
and thoroughly drying it before re-tying and hanging 
up in a dry place. 

Chutney (Impromptu).—Add_ sufficient Worcester 
sauce to a mixture of peach and plum jams, equal parts. 


Claret Cup.—Rind of 1 lemon pared thinly, some ic- 
ing sugar, and pour over 1 wineglass of sherry. Then 
add 1 bottle claret, more sugar, sprig of verbena, 1 bottle 
soda water, and grated nutmeg. Strain and ice it. 

Cleansing. Fluid—Remove spots on furniture and on 
fabrics without hurting the colour. 4 oz. aqua ammonia, 
1 oz. glycerine, 1 oz. castile soap and 1 oz. spirits of 
wine. Dissolve the soap in 2 quarts of soft water and 
add the other ingredients. Apply with soft sponge and 
rub out. Very good for cleaning silks. Buy the ingredi- 
ents from the chemist. 


Cleanser, Perfect Household.—1l cake carbolic sand- 
soap, 2 packets good washing powder; # quart boiling 
water, and 1 cup ammonia. Crush up sandsoap, and roll 
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fine with rolling pin. Put in basin with the powder, pour 
on boiling water and stir well. Then add ammonia and 
mix thoroughly. Store in golden syrup tins. 

Cleaner, Home (“Just One More Daisy” H.B.)—1 
cake sandsoap, 2 smaller or 1 large packet of Lux, 3} 
large cups of boiling water and 1 tablespoon cloudy 
ammonia. Grate the sandsoap on a fine grater, put into 
an old tin bowl, tip in the Lux, and rub all together un- 
til well mixed. Add the boiling water and ammonia, 
and stir till it begins to thicken and is free from lumps, 
then pour into tins. 

Cloque.—And other double fabrics. These are a thick 
open fabric on the back. and raised fabric in front, join- 
ed by some adhesive. If it gets flat, steam, and iron 
gently when dry with a warm iron on the wrong side, 
on a thick blanket. Do same after washing. 

Cloth Cleaning Ball.—Mix 5 ozs. pipe-clay and 1 oz. 
pulverised French chalk to a paste with 2 oz. methy- 
lated spirit, and roll into ball. Damp the material with 
warm ,water, rub ball well on, leave for several hours, 
then brush off powder. Good for light clothes. 

Cloth, Cleaning White-—Ground rice is very good for 
this. Rub in with clean white flannel or soft cloth. 
Leave for 2 or 3 hours. Then brush and shake well. 


Clothes, to Whiten.—Dissolve a lump of soda in hot 
water and add to blue water. Prevents blue from set- 
tling in clothes, and also whitens. 

Clothes Line, Rusty.—(1) Give a coat of aluminium 
paint. 

(2) Use fencing wire, which will not rust. 

Clothes Props—When enamelling your kitchen or 
bathroom with a cheerful colour, give the clothes props 
a coat also. They will last longer. 

Cockroaches.—(1) Peel cucumber thickly and place 
freely where they come. This stupifies them, and they 
can be killed while asleep. 

(2) Put plenty of borax and sugar (equal parts), 
wherever the cockroaches come. 

(3) Make a “ beer trap ” by half-flling the bow] with 
water and adding a glass of beer. Cover the bowl with 
newspaper so that the edges rest on the floor. Cut a 
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small round hole in the paper over the middle of the 
bowl. During the night the cockroaches will climb up 
the paper and fall into the liquid through the hole. 

(4) Wash all round their haunts with very strong 
alum-water leaving it standing in pools. 

(5) White lead mixed with oatmeal and treacle. 
The cockroaches eat this and die. 

(6) Sprinkle their haunts with chloride of lime. 

(7) Pound up lump borax as finely as possible, mix 
with equal parts of sugar and cornflour; add enough 
water to make a batter. Keep mixture continually damp 
in shallow tin dishes. The cockroaches suck up the 
water, which kills them. 

Cocoa Stains on Clothes—Use no hot water, but 
sponge with cold. When dry, soak with carbon-tetra- 
chloride; afterwards wash in lukewarm water and lux. 

Cocoa, Jamaica.—In Jamaica they make a cocoa by 
putting into a breakfast cup 1 teaspoon of cocoa, and 4 
teaspoon ground cinnamon. Moisten with orange juice. 
then pour boiling water over, stirring vigorously. Sweet- 
en to taste. 

Cod Liver Oil Stains—(1) Sponge well with carbon 
tetra chloride. If not all out, use a little peroxide and 
wash out after. 

(2) Sponge with amylacetate (sometimes called ba- 
nana oil). 

(3) Sponge with eucalyptus. 

Coffee.—A pinch of mustard or of salt in coffee im- 
proves the flavour. 

Coffee—For delicious coffee, allow one drop of 
orange juice and one drop of vanilla essence to each 
spoonful of coffee placed in the pot. 

Coffee Stains.—Try tartaric acid dissolved in cold 
water; or peroxide, afterwards rinsing well; or soak in 
methylated spirits with a little soap mixed with it. If on 
silk, chloroform will often remove it. 

Coffee Stains—(1) Soak all night in glycerine. Then 
wash in luke warm suds and rinse. If any greasy mark 
from milk, sponge with carbon tetra chloride. 

Coffee, to Make.—Pour a pint of boiling water over 5 
tablespoons freshly ground coffee. Add 4 teaspoon salt. 
Stir occasionally, and keep hot, but do not boil, for about 
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20 minutes. Strain through muslin. To this strong brew 
of pure coffee, add a quart, or even three pints of milk 
just as it is coming to the boil. It is nicer with cream 
added to each cup. 

Coffee Essence, to Make.—Use freshly-ground cof- 
fee, and for each pound add ten breakfast cups of water. 
Bring to the boil, and simmer slowly for 20 minutes, 
adding a pinch of salt. Strain through muslin, put it 
into clean dry bottles, and cork it well. Should remain 
good for several days. Very useful for parties, or for 
serving a large number of people. 

(2) Sponge with luke warm water, then dab with 
peroxide and rinse afterwards. 

Coffee Stains.—Coffee stains may be removed by ap- 
plying the yolk of an egg mixed with a little water. 

Coffee, Left Over.—Left over coffee can be used with 
cornflour and milk, to make delicious coffee mould or 
pudding. 

Coat Collar, Greasy.—Rub a greasy coat collar with 
a mixture of turpentine and methylated spirits. 

Coat Collar, to Clean.—Make starchy paste with 
grated raw potato and a little cold water. Rub collar 
with clean rag dipped in this. Rinse and dry. Then 
finish with carbon tetra chloride. 

Collars, Starching (Albany)—For a dozen. Put one 
good handful of starch in a basin, and 2 teaspoons borax. 
Add 1 cup cold water and mix well. Then add 1 cup 
hot water (not boiling) and taking a piece of laundry 
soap, rub it well between the hands in the starch, until 
the starch is a white froth. Then put clean collars in 
dry, wring out, spread on a towel and leave for an hour. 
Wipe each one with a clean cloth, iron first on right 
side, then on wrong; then finish on right side. The 
starch may be left to settle in the basin. Pour off the 
water, and the starch may be used for “ boiled starch ” 
next washing day. 

2. Starch collars in ordinary way, rub all over with a 
clean cloth to remove any sticking starch. Then make 
starch glaze of 3 ozs. French chalk, and 1 oz. of pow- 
dered white soap (from chemists). Dip a clean rag in 
this, rub it over the right side of the collar, then iron in 
the usual way. 
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Collars, Semi-stiff—Starch in ordinary boiled starch 
to which has been added a little borax. Stir it with a 
soap-shaker. Dry collars on line as usual. Then iron 
under a very damp cloth as if pressing a suit. Finally 
polish off with iron without an intervening cloth. 


Concrete, to Colour.—Japan oil and red oxide pow- 
der successfully colour concrete. Mix to a thin paint, 
and paint on. 

Concrete, Colouring Cheaply.—Instead of mixing 
colour with the concrete, sprinkle the still wet patch you 
have concreted with a product called “ Colourcrete” ob- 
tainable from most hardware stores. Work this right in 
with the trowel. Cover for a couple of days to keep from 
rain. 

Condy’s Crystals——Condy’s Crystals stains on the 
bath can be removed in time by laying on a paste of salt 
and lemon juice. 

2. Stains of Condy’s crystals (potassium permangen- 
ate) can be removed with sulphurous acid. 

3. Try oxalic acid from the chemist. Ask chemist 
what strength to use. Oxalic acid is poison. It should 
remove these stains from bath, or sink, or wood. 


Condy’s Crystals on Bath—When Condy’s crystals 
(permanganate of potash) stains the bath, lay on a paste 
of peroxide and cream of tartar. Leave for some hours; 
then wash off. Repeat if necessary. 

Condy’s from Hands, to Remove.—Rub well with 
lemon juice. 

Corks.—To make a large cork fit a small bottle, do 
not slice off pieces with a knife, but cut a wedge-shaped 
piece out of the end of the cork. The gap closes when 
the cork is put into the bottle. 

Corks.—When storing pickles or juices. Dip corks 
in olive oil. Makes airtight seal, and also comes out 
easily. 

Corkscrew, Emergency.—A screw hook, such as cups 
are hung on, makes an excellent substitute for a cork- 
screw. 

Cork Mats, Cleaning—To clean cork dinner mats, 
rub with a little methylated spirits. 
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Corned Beef (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—When 
cooking, add 3 cloves, 1 teaspoon vinegar, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, and spice. 

Cotton Frocks, Washing Dark.—Add 4 packet of Ep- 
som salts to the water in which navy cotton material is 
washed. 

Crayon on the Wall, Greasy (New Plymouth).— 
Brush first with a circular motion, using a firm bristle 
brush, to loosen particles of crayon, and blow them 
away. Then get bicycle solution, and smear it over the 
stain. Leave it for a few hours. It will dry like a skin. 
When you want to remove it, just rub it with your fin- 
gers, and it will form into a rubber ball. This method 
can also be used for removing grease from shoes, or 
leather. 

Crayon on Wallpaper.—Lay a piece of blotting paper 
over it, and press with a hot iron. Any remaining mark 
can be removed by applying a paste of fullers earth and 
benzine, leaving it to dry, and then flaking it off. Be 
careful of fire. 

Cream, Whipped.—To make cream whip easily, add 
the white of an egg. 

2. If cream is sweetened with one teaspoonful of 
honey instead of sugar, it not only gives it a delightful 
flavour, but will keep it much stiffer. 

Cream Puff Fillings—(1) Little apricot puree mixed 
with whipped cream. 

| (2) Whipped cream mixed with finely chopped nuts. 

(3) Ice cream. 

| Cream, Mock.4 oz. icing sugar, 4 oz. butter, 2 table- 
spoons boiling water. Beat all together till like cream. 

Cream Goes Watery, Whipped.—Dissoive a little 
gelatine in 2 teaspoons of water, and whip in. Will stand 
for hours and remain firm. 

Cream Horns.—When making cream horns, shape 
the pastry round screws of greaseproof paper stuffed 
with tissue paper. 

Cream, Substitute for—Heat a tin of condensed milk 
in a saucepan for about ten minutes. When quite cool. 
whip up, adding vanilla essence to flavour. 

Creosote Stains——Creosote on silk can sometimes be 
removed by dabbing with ether or methylated spirits: 
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or lemon juice and turpentine. 
Crepe, Ironing.—To preserve the crinkle in crepe 
when ironing it, lay a Turkish towel underneath. 


Crystal—Crystal should be rinsed in blue water. 
This improves cheap crystal, too. 

Crystal Necklaces—Wash crystal necklaces in 
methylated spirits, and dry with a soft cloth. 


Crystallise Flowers, to (“ Loch Lomond.)—(1) Dis- 
solve 14 lbs. pure alum in a quart of soft water. Boil 
gently, stirring all the time. Put into glass or earthen- 
ware jar, and when nearly cold lay a small stick hori- 
zontally across the top. From this suspend the article 
to be crystallised, and leave immersed for 24 hours. 
Then hang in shade until thoroughtly dry. 

(2) Dip in beaten white of egg, then shake in cas- 
tor sugar till thoroughly covered. A baker’s recipe. Very 
good. 

Cucumbers.—Cucumber is good for the skin. Eat, 
raw. They are also good cut in thick slices, dipped in 
egg and breadcrumbs, and fried with bacon for break- 
fast. 


Cupboards, Damp.—Place one or two blocks of cam- 
phor in the cupboard. For sink-cupboard or pantry use 
a jar filled with lime. 

Cupboard, Mouldy.—Stand a saucer containing cal- 
cium chloride powder in the bottom of the cupboard. 


Cupboard or Room, Smelly.—Put 14 ozs. spirits of 
lavendar and a lump of salts of ammonia in an open ves- 
sel. Leave uncovered for some time. . 


Curd Pit, to Make a—A good distance from the 
house, dig a large pit, say 7 or 8 feet long, 5 or 6 feet 
wide, and 3 or 4 feet deep. Put a couple of tins of whey 
from the curd drum in the pit, to provide the bacteria to 
start the milk curdling. Then pour in the surplus skim 
milk every day. The curd forms and floats on the top, 
and the whey gradually sinks into the ground. Keep on 
pouring in the skim milk, and by the winter there will 
be a pit of tightly pressed curd. Dig it out in square 
blocks with a spade. Good for feeding to pigs and fowls. 
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Have a lid made to fit, and put a small fence round to 
prevent any small animal falling in. 


Curtains, Washing New.—Steep overnight in cold 
water with a handful of salt. Wash in usual way. 

Curtains—When putting curtains.on a rod put a 
thimble on one end of the rod. The thimble prevents 
the sharp rough edge of the rod from catching in the 
curtain, especially when it is of delicate material. A 
finger of an old glove can be used in the same way. 


Curtains, Tinting.—Put the tint into the soapy water. 
Curtains will tint evenly if this method is used. 

Curtains——When drying curtains on the line, put a 
smooth stick through the hem on both ends, and throw 
them over so that they hang equally. This keeps the 
ends even, so that the curtains hang better. 


Cushions, to Fluff up (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).— 
Make a tiny hole in seam, insert tube of a bicycle pump, 
pump vigorously for a few minutes, sew up, and place in 
sun. 


Cushion Covers, to Wash.—Shake well, brush a 
little. Wash in lukewarm suds. Squeeze but do not 
twist or rub. Rinse several times in clear lukewarm 
water. Wring through loose wringer, or roll in dry 
towel. Do not dry in the sunshine. Shake well to help 
get the creases out; iron with moderate iron while still 
damp. Glazed chintz looses glaze when washed. 

Custard.—Do not beat eggs to a froth or custard 
will not set. 

Custard Tart——Sometimes the pastry rises through 
the custard in a custard tart. Mix pastry with warm 
milk, and custard with warm milk; then pastry should 
not come through. Or half cook the pastry before pour- 
ing in the custard, and put back into cooler part of oven. 


Custard, Baked.—A nicer custard results if the yolks 
of the eggs are beaten first, and added to milk, with the 
sweetening and the flavouring, then the stiffly beaten 
whites lightly folded in, as if making a souffle. Stand 
the custard dish in a tin of water and cook slowly. 


Cutlets.—Rub fish or meat for cutlets in dessicated 
cocoanut. 
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Dahlias—When first cut, stand stems in about 2 
inches of boiling water, and leave till cool. When they 
become limp, place right under cold water for a while, 
then in the hot water as above. Pick flowers when sun 
is not on them. 

Damping a Garment Quickly.—To damp a garment 
for ironing quickly, roll it in a towel wrung out of very 
hot water. Ready in 15 minutes. 

Date Coffee.—Bake dates till they are almost black. 
Do not burn them. When cold store in airtight jars. 
Pour boiling water on like tea, serve with sugar and 
mill to taste. 

Deaf People, Help for—Have a set of earphones at- 
tached to the wireless. People hard of hearing can very 
often hear this way, and sometimes are helped with 
their deafness, and can hear better in general. 

Deer Skins, to Cure.—Rub in some neat’s-foot oil 
or lard; repeat for three or four days. Then treat with 
a mixture of 2 parts saltpetre and one part powdered 
alum. Rub well in and leave 48 hours. Then give an- 
other dressing with oil, and throw it over fence or rail- 
ing to dry very slowly, out of sun or wind or rain. Keep 
“working ” skin with blunt knife or by pulling it over 
and over a verandah rail or similar bar, to prevent it 
from drying hard. 

Demijohn.—To cut a demijohn, wind some knitting 
wool around the bottle, about 4 an inch in thickness, 
where you want it taken off, and then pour kerosene on 
the wool till it is well soaked. Put a match to it and let 
it burn till it is nearly all burnt out. Then turn it up- 
side down in a bucket of cold water. The top should 
come off quite cleanly. 
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Disposition, a Sweet.—3 grains of common sense, 1 
large heart, 1 good liver, 1 bushel of contentment, 1 good 
husband, plenty of fresh air and sunlight. Do not harm, 
beat or bring to the boil. 

Don’t Pat the Dog ! (Auckland).—A pat on the head 
of a dog upsets his nerves, and has an irritating effect. 
Stroke him only. 


Doorsteps, to Whiten (Daisy Stamen, Wellington) .— 
—Sprinkle with wood ash, and scrub with cold water. 


Dough, to Warm.—To keep bread dough warm while 
it is rising, stand the tin on a hot water bottle filled 
with warm water; and cover over with towels. 


Draining Board White, to Keep.—Use a glove mitt 
of the kind used for scouring saucepans. Also for bread 
board. 

Drawer, Damp.—If a drawer is damp, place in it a 
few blocks of camphor. 


Drawers Stick.—If drawers or sash windows stick, 
rub jams with soap or paraffin. 


Dressing, Salad.—l tablespoon mashed potato, large 
dessertspoon of butter and sugar, a saltspoon each of 
salt and mustard, two teaspoons vinegar and a dessert- 
spoon milk. Mix well. 

Dressing Gown, Padded.—Wash a padded dressing 
gown in warm water and Lux. Hang out in good wind 
inside out. Mop up water from embroidery, but do not 
wring the gown. 

Dressmaking Hint.—Before machining fine materials, 
tack strips of tissue paper along the seams. 


Dressmaking Idea.—Line the back of your frocks 
at the top, where the skin directly touches it through not 
being protected by underwear. This is added warmth 
on the bare back, and also prevents perspiration from 
spoiling the frock. 

Dressmaking Hint.—Chiffon, georgette, ninon and 
similar materials are always very hard to cut out, as 
they never seem to stay firm. Tack them lightly to a 
sheet of tissue paper before cutting. An uneven hem 
will never result if the scissors are dipped in boiling 
water for a few seconds before using them. 
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Dust in the Eyes——Do not rub—dash water into 
them, or use an eye bath. 


Dustbin.—Burn some newspaper in the dustbin after 
it is emptied, to purify and dry it. 

Dyeing a woollen Cardigan—A woollen cardigan 
may be dyed with boiling dye—follow directions closely. 
Some people leave it in dye bath till cold. 


Dye.—Dye can sometimes be removed by wood alco- 
hol; sometimes by ammonia, and sometimes tartaric acid 
in the proportion of 3 oz. per pint water. 


Dye Marks, to Remove.—(1) Take 1 teaspoon of 
benzine, 1 teaspoon of methylated spirits, and a pint of 
water. Mix and apply to stains. 

(2) Soak in water with stains on top. Cover with 
carbonate of soda. Persevere till marks disappear. 

(3) If garment is white, and stained with dye, use 
Un-Dye according to directions. 

(4) Soak in strong solution of cream of tartar and 
water. 

(5) Soak in strong Lux, then in milk all night. 
Finally wash and leave in open air. 


Dye Stains.—If dye comes out of coat on to blouse, 
try soaking in benzine and methylated spirits (equal 
parts). Then wash in warm Lux suds. If the material 
will boil, try adding kerosene to the water it is boiled 
in—about a cupful to a gallon of water. Soaking in 
kerosene will sometimes remove dye. 

(2) Remove dye by boiling with “Un-dye.” Then 
re-dye to the wanted colour. 
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4 MEAL IN A MOMENT” 


Whenever you're caught off your guard and have to 
produce a meal at a moment's notice, remember 
Salisbury Delicacies. Keep several in your larder at 
all times and you'll often congratulate your own fore- 
sight and maintain your reputation as a good house- 
wife. 

PACKED IN GLASS . . . SHEEP TONGUES, SAND- 
WICH PASTES—Salmon and Shrimp, Lobster and 
Tomato, Ham and Chicken, Ham and Tongue, Bloater, 
Anchovy .. . EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


PACKED IN TINS . . . BEEF—Luncheon, Corned, 
Boiled, Roast—MUTTON, Corned, Boiled, Roast. 
Sheep Tongues, Ox Tongues, Lunchette. (Beef, carrots 
and peas in aspic.) 


FREE RECIPE BOOK ON APPLICATION 
TO “SALISBURY”? BOX 663 WELLINGTON 
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Harwigs.—(1) Squirt a mixture of creosote and am- 
monia in the cracks where they are. 

(2) Spread a mixture of Paris Green bought at seeds- 
man’s, and bran round their haunts. 

(3) Screw up little balls of newspaper and put out at 
night among the flowers and in the branches of the 
stems. Next morning, burn the papers, which will be 
full of earwigs. 

(4) With 3 lbs. bran mix 3 pints of water; add 14 oz. 
glycerine and 14 oz. sodium fluoride. Add 1 Ib. treacle. 
Mix well, and spread at night. 

(5) Mix together 2 parts cornflour, 2 parts sugar, and 
1 part sodium chloride (from chemist). 

(6) 2 lbs. bran, 2 ozs. sodium fluoride, 8 ozs. 
treacle, 2 ozs. glycerine, one pint hot water. Dis- 
solve sodium fluoride in the water, add the treacle 
and glycerine and stir well; then mix in the bran. 
Sprinkle the bait round the house, among the vegetables, 
in the wood pile or anywhere where earwigs congregate. 
Renew the application after rain or when the bran be- 
comes dry. It is not injurious to hedgehogs or fowls. 
Sodium fluoride may be obtained from any local seeds- 
man and is not very expensive. 


Egg Economy.—(1) Grated carrot is a good substt- 
tute for eggs in boiled puddings. 

(2) A little vinegar containing a little bicarbonate 
of soda may be used as a substitute in cakes when eggs 
are scarce. Allow 1 dessertspoon vinegar with 4 tea- 
spoon of the baking soda for every two eggs, and add 


this last. This applies only to fruit cakes mixed with 
milk. 


Stop your clothes turning yellow—use RECKITT’S BLUE. 
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Egg Economy.—Dissolve 1 tablespoon gelatine in 
cold water. Add enough boiling water to make a cup 
full. Beat up with one egg, and whisk till light and 
fluffy. Equal to 3 eggs. 

Egg Economy.—When beating “separated” eggs, 
add a teaspoonful of golden syrup to the yolk. One egg 
will thus go almost as far as three. 

Egg Economy.—Add a teaspoonful of vinegar instead 
of one of the eggs required when making a cake. 

Eges on Carpet.—Use cold water. 

Eggs, Poaching.—Add a few drops of vinegar to the 
water the eggs are being poached in. This prevents the 
white from separating in the water. 

Eggs, Preserved (Auckland).—When using preserved 
eggs, always break the shells nearer to the pointed end. 
The yolk is less likely to break. 

2. Before boiling preserved eggs, pierce one end with 
a fine needle to prevent them from cracking. 

Eggs, to Move Preserved.—Take eggs out of liquid 
preservative, and place on grass to dry. Remove any 
lumps of preservative which may adhere to the eggs, 
but do not wipe with a cloth. Then pack in paper, dis- 
carding any cracked ones. Will carry well, and there 
is no need to put them back into liquid. The last ones 
putin the liquid must have been there for three weeks. 


Egg-spoons.—These should be rubbed with salt and 
a damp cloth. 

Egg Stains—Eege stains can be removed by alternate 
soakings in cold clear water, and hot soapy suds. 

Egg Stains.—Sponge with cold water. If greasy spot 
remains, sponge with carbon tetra chloride. Also try a 
little dilute peroxide, sponging carefully and then using 
clear water. 

Ege Whites, Left Over—Put them in a greased jar 
standing in water, and cook until set and firm. Then 
they can be cut into fancy shapes for decorating salads. 

Ege Whites, Beating —Ege whites should be beaten 
stiff and dry for individual meringues. For cakes where 
just white of egg is used, it should be beaten stiff but 
not dry. To decide whether the white is or is not dry— 
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if stiff but not dry, it should stand up in a pile when you 
take the beater out, but should slide in the bowl when it 
is tipped. To be stiff and dry, it forms the pile, but does 
not move in the bowl, even when turned upside down. 

Egg Yolks, to Keep.—Place the unbroken egg yolks 
in sufficient cold water to cover them. They will keep 
perfectly, and not dry up. 

Hiderdown Slipping Off.—Stitch a piece of matching 
ribbon on the two sides; and tie to underneath bed-rail 
at night. 


Eiderdown Slipping Off.—Sew on a flap each side, 
and tuck in with bedclothes by this. Eiders do not slip 
if they are lined with cotton. Also put eider under top 
blanket at night. 


__Eiderdown Down-proof, to Make.—Rub the wrong 
side of the material used to cover eider with a bar of 
soap, or beeswax. 


Eiderdown, to Wash an.—Move about in warm Lux 
water. When all dirt is out, rinse twice in luke warm 
water with a cup of vinegar in last rinsing water, to 
brighten the colours. Hang out, without wringing— 
just a gentle squeeze. Keep turning it from side to side, 
so that it dries evenly, without the water running all to 
one place. Dry on a windy day. When perfectly dry, 
lay on a flat surface in the sun, and beat lightly on both 
sides with a smooth stick to fluff up the down. 


Emulsion Stains—Emulsion stains can be removed 
by soaking in eucalyptus and then washing in the usual 
way. Carbon tetra chloride can also be used. 

Enamelled Bowl.—A hole in an enamelled bowl may 
be mended with a little cement mixed with cold water 
to the consistency of thick cream. 


Enamel or Porcelain, to Clean—Have an old saucer 
full of common salt, and pour some kerosene over it. 
Dip a cloth into this and rub over bath, using plenty of 
“ elbow-grease.” Rinse off, and polish with a dry cloth. 

Enamel Ware.—Put new enamel ware into a large 
pan of cold water, and bring gently to the boil. Boil for 
15 minutes and allow to cool in same water. It will not 
chip so easily. 


RECKITT’S BLUE keeps your clothes a good colour. 
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Fancy Work for Shows (to freshen).—Mix 1 des- 
sertspoon Lux and 1 dessertspoon ammonia in small 
basin of warm water. Dip article in, and do not rub or 
squeeze. Roll in towel for half an hour, then iron first 
on right side, then on wrong, till dry. 

Fancy Work, to Launder.—Mix one tablespoon borax, 
and one cup boiling water. Leave article in this for a 
few minutes, but do not rub. Squeeze out water, then 
wrap in a clean towel. Iron while damp, with a hot iron, 
first on right side, then on wrong. Does not have that 
“washed” look which would debar it from any com- 
petition. 

Fat, if Too.—Substitute wholemeal for white flour— 
reduces fat but builds muscle. Eat sparingly at all times. 
Drink only between meals. 

Fire, if Fat Catches.—If fat in frying pan catches 
fire, just throw salt on it, until it goes out. 

Feathers, Keeping in.—If a pillow or mattress tick- 
ing is well soaped on the inside, the feathers or kapok 
will not work out. 

Felt Hat, to Clean.—Rub all over with stale bread 
crumbs. Then hold over steam from a pan of boiling 
water containing a few drops of ammonia. Bend in shape 
required, and brush against pile with small wire brush. 
Heat equal parts of flour and salt; rub into felt hat with 
a brush. After 3 or 4 hours, brush off with a clean brush. 

2. Make paste of arrowroot, magnesia and cold water. 
Apply, and brush off when dry. 

3. A white or light coloured felt hat which has be- 
come dirty may be cleaned with hot flour and salt, well 
brushed in. Use twice as much flour as salt. Leave on 
for some hours, then brush with clean stiff brush. 
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Felt Hat, Spots on.—Emery paper or fine sand 
paper rubbed lightly on the spots will help considerably. 

Ferns, to Keep Fresh.—1. Cut the old leaves of maid- 
enhair fern. The young ones are daintier, but the old 
ones keep better, and look very nice. 

2. Burn the ends of the stems; then lay the fern on 
three or four thicknesses of newspaper, put in the sink 
and soak in cold water. Then wrap newspaper—wet— 
about the fern, and wrap in dry paper, so as to make it 
airtight. Will keep fresh for several days. 

3. Just put the fresh fern in an absolutely airtight tin. 
Will keep for some days. 

4. Burn the ends, soak the fern overnight in a flat 
dish of water. Will keep green for quite a long time. 

Figs, Drying.—Make a strong syrup in the propor- 
tion of 1 lb. of sugar to 1 pint of water. Sufficient for 
about 4 dozen figs. When boiling drop in the whole figs 
and boil gently for about half an hour, or until the fruit 
becomes clear. Enough citric acid (to cover a sixpenny 
piece) may be added to the syrup if the intense sweet- 
ness is not liked. Drain the clear figs and dry out-of- 
doors in the usual way; or if conditions are very dusty 
make use of a warm oven. When dry, but still quite pli- 
able, pack fruit in paper-lined boxes or in airtight jars. 

2. Take ripe figs and spread out in sun to dry on net- 
ting frame. The air must be able to circulate freely all 
round them. Pull them well during the process, and 
when dry store in boxes. 

Fire Extinguisher.—1 gallon of water to 3 Ib. salt, 
and 14 lb. sal ammoniac. Keep on handy shelf in large 
bottles. If cork sticks, tap neck of bottle to break it. 
Carbon tetra chloride is an excellent fire extinguisher. 
Siphon soda is good too. 

Fireplace or Grate, to Mend.—Take equal parts of 
ordinary clay and ashes from the grate. Put into a large 
bowl and make into a paste with a very strong solution 
of washing soda in water to the consistency of putty. 
Plaster around the cracks and fill up holes—may last 12 
months. 

Fire—Smother a fire with carpets or rugs. Water 
will often spread burning oil. 
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Fish, Frying——Add a teaspoonful of lemon juice to 
the fat used for frying. Improves flavour. Sprinkle salt 
on bottom of pan before frying—fish should be easily 
turned without breaking. 

2. To fry hapuka so that it does not flake, and become 
too watery, dip it in top milk, then in seasoned flour, 
and then put it into boiling fat, which is so hot that the 
blue smoke rises. 

Fish Odour.—Add mustard to washing up water to 
remove the odour of fish. 

Fish Paste or Meat Paste (to keep).—After opening 
a fish (or meat) paste jar, instead of replacing the lid, 
invert the jar on a saucer to exclude the air. The lid may 
taint the paste after exposure to the air. 

Fish, to Scale.—Dip first into hot water for about a 
minute. 

Fish Soup.—Add a pinch of curry powder when mak- 
ing fish soup. It is a great improvement. 

Fleas.—Fleas are often very troublesome in seaside 
or riverside baches, as they live in the sand; or in dust 
beneath the house. Wash the floors, steps, etc., with a 
strong solution of turpentine and water. 

Flies in Safe——To keep tiny flies out of safe, keep a 
small spider in one corner. Put a few grains of sugar 
every other day, and he will keep your safe free of tiny 
flies in return for the undisturbed home. 

Flies —Water in which potatoes have been boiled is 
a fly poison if treacle or sugar is added. Will help to get 
rid of flies in kitchen. 

Flies, to Disperse.—Burn lavender spikes wrapped in 
brown paper. 

Fly Marks on Wall—(1) If in kitchen, wipe the 
walls when there is steam on them from cooking the 
vegetables. 

2. Rub with a cloth dipped in turpentine. 

Fly Paper.—Melt a small quantity of resin and add 
sufficient olive oil to give it the consistency of honey 
when cold. Spread on sheets of strong parchment or 
other paper, and place where flies abound. 

Flypaper.—lIf flypaper accidently becomes stuck to 
any material, sponge immediately with carbon tetra 
chloride. 
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Floor, to Mend Holes in.—Use “water putty.” Or 
mix plaster of paris with a little light stain. Do not put 
oil putty as the oil stains the carpet. 


Floor Polish.—Non-slip polish. Dissolve one des- 
sertspoon waxshine or floor wax and one tablespoon 
soap powder in each pint of boiling water. Wash the 
floor. When dry rub up with the mop. This mixture 
cleans and polishes at the same time. 


Floor Stain——1. 3 ozs. Vandyke Brown from a paint 
shop; 1 oz. carbonate of ammonia and 4 oz. bi-chromate 
of potassium, from a chemist; 4 oz. washing soda. Mix 
all thoroughly, and add 2 pints cold water. Boil about 
ten minutes in an old saucepan, stirring with clean stick. 
Strain and apply while warm; then polish with ordinary 
polish. 

2. Take 2 packets of a good dark brown dye, dissolve 
ina gallon of boiling water. Apply hot to cleaned floor. 
Next day, brush over floor with boiled linseed oil, used 
hot. Does not need polishing when dry. 

Flour Bags, markings on.—1. Cover with dripping; 
and rub together with the hands. Leave for 24 hours; 
then wash in hot soapy water. 

2. Soak well in glycerine, then wash with soap and 
water. 

3. Sponge with methylated spirits. 


Foliage, to Keep Autumn.—Autumn foliage will keep 
fresh for months if as soon as cut it is put into a jar con- 
taining two or three inches of glycerine and left for some 
days to absorb as much as it can. 

Flowers, to Keep Cut.—Adqd a little salt to the water. 

Flowers, Keeping.—Put cut flowers in a metal vase to 
keep them longer. 

Flowers or Ferns, to Pack for Posting.—Put a thick 
layer of newspaper saturated with water, in the bottom 
of a tin, next a layer of saturated tissue paper. Lay the 
fern or flowers on this; now another layer of saturated 
tissue paper, then a layer of saturated newspaper. Put 
on lid, and make as airtight as possible. Seal the join 
with adhesive plaster. 

Flowers, to Keep Fresh.—1. Put some sugar in the 
water. . 
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Mare your 
Own Soap... 


2O0lbs. of Superior Quality 
Household Soap for . . . 2/- 


Here is an easy way of saving ten shillings on 
every 20|b. of soap that you use. The only 
ingredients required are 5lb. of tat and a two- 
shilling packet of SOAPSAVE. Add to one 
gallon water as directed on packet, and you 
have approximately 20lb. of the finest house- 
hold soap. It not only lathers easily, but it has 
a special advantage in that it does not harm 
delicate colours and fabrics in the washing of 
clothes. It is also pleasantly perfumed. If 
unable to obtain SOAPSAVE from your local 
store, send postal note and grocer's name, to 
A. MURDOCH & CO., Manufacturing 
Chemists, Dunedin. 


Z. Put sand in the vase instead of water. Damp the 
sand occasionally. 

3. Dip the ends in wax—or dip all in wax, and have 
waxed flowers. 

Flowers, to Freshen Artificial Hold them in a steam 
from a kettle. Do not let them get too wet, and place 
in a cool place to dry. 

Football, Home-made.—Take the crowns of two felt 
hats (men’s). Stuff lightly with rags or straw. Stitch to- 
gether securely to form a football. Good for the children. 

French Polish (‘‘ Chadderton Girl.”)—2 ozs. shellac, 
1 oz. gum benzoin, $ pint methylated spirits. Put all in 
jar and stand in pot of warm water. Shake now and then 
till thoroughly dissolved. Oil wood the day before with 
boiled linseed oil. With pad of cotton wool inside butter 
muslin, dipped in polish, rub in circular movement— 
lightly at first, and harder afterwards. Takes several 
hours altogether, and much patience. 

Frosting Window (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).— 
When frosting glass place mosquito net over the window 
glass, and paint over that. When dry, peel off, and a neat 
and effective pattern is left. 

2. Mix Epsom salts with white paint, and paint glass. 
Then dab all over with a clean rag, which gives the ap- 
pearance of frosting. Or stipple with clean brush. 

3. Dissolve Epsom salts in hot water, making it a 
very strong solution. Brush on to the glass while still 
hot. It will cool and deposit crystals. 

4, Paint glass with a “sharpmix” white paint; and 
stipple with clean nail-brush or clothes-brush. 

Fruits, Washing Dried.—Soak fruit in hot water, add 
a heaped tablespoon of carbonate of soda. Leave to soak 
for about 30 minutes. Then wash thoroughly in same 
water working with hands. Then wash in clean cold 
water, and soak in the usual way. 

Fruit Salts—2 oz. tartaric acid, 2 oz. bicarbonate 
soda, 2 ozs. cream of tartar, 6 oz. castor sugar, 1 oz. Ep- 
som salts. Mix well, bottle, and keep in a dry place. 

Fruit Stain—Rub a cake of camphor over it and 
leave all night. Then wash off in a little soapy water. 
Afterwards rinse in cold water and put in the sun to 
dry. 
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2. Soak the stain in glycerine for several hours; then 
pour hot water from a height. 

3. Use water followed by hydrogen peroxide or warm 
borax solution. If colour is not fast, use water followed 
by methylated spirits or soap. 

4. Cover with paste of starch and water. Leave for 
some hours. Then lift off and wash as usual. 

5. Soak in cold water containing ammonia. 

6. Soak in milk containing borax. 

7. Dab with oxalic acid (from the chemist). Rinse 
well afterwards with a little ammonia in the rinsing 
water, to remove the acid. 

8. Soak in peroxide; wash well afterwards. 

9. Make a paste of eau de cologne and Fuller’s earth. 
Try first on spare piece of material to make sure that 
eau de cologne does not take out colour. 

10. Apply a little liquid magnesia, first testing for 
colour on a spare piece. 

11. Soak in methylated spirits for 3 minutes, then 
wash with thick, cool soap ae Spread on a plate 
and pour the dissolved soap of. If colour is fast, add a 
few drops of ammonia. Gently rub soap in, and leave till 
stains disappear. Then dip in methylated spirits again, 
and when clean, rinse well. 

Fruit Stains on Silk Shirt—Wet with cold water, rub 
in salt, then lemon juice. Leave awhile, renewing from 
time to time. Finally, sponge with warm water. 

Fruit Stains on Hands.—Rub tartaric acid in after 
wetting the hands with cold water. 

Fruit Stains on Upholstery (Car or Furniture) —Rub 
with cloth wrung out of very hot water. Do not use soap. 
Dry in fresh air, and do not use a hot iron. 

Fruit, Stewing.—When stewing fruit, stir in a spoon- 
ful of golden syrup. Makes thick syrup. Reduce amount 
of sugar. 

2. Put fruit in basin, pour over syrup made of neces- 
sary sugar and water. Set the basin in a saucepan about 
half full of hot water, and cook. Keeps fruit whole, and 
prevents boiling over. 

Fruit Punch.—Juice of 9 oranges, juice of 3 lemons, 
the syrup of 1 tin of preserved pineapple, the syrup of 1 
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tin of preserved peaches, and sugar to taste. One large 
cup of strong tea, freshly made and strained and cooled, 
is added to the above ingredients. Strain the mixture in- 
to a glass jug, and put in the ice chest, or stand in a 
draught with a wet cloth round it. Cut up some small 
cubes of the pineapple and some pieces of strawberries, 
and put in. The syrup of any tinned fruit, or stewed 
fruit, can be used. Serve with soda water. 

Funnel.—An emergency funnel can be made by pierc- 
ing a hole in the bottom of half an empty egg shell. 

Funnels for Kitchen Use.—Small funnels can be made 
by cutting a corner off an envelope and making a hole in 
the point. 

Furniture, to Clean—Clean furniture before polish- 
ing with a cloth wrung out of weak cold tea. 

Furs.—Make a bag of cheap unbleached calico to 
keep furs in. The lime in the calico keeps away the 
moths. Also sprinkle Kilmoth crystals in the bag 
(bought at chemists or hardware shops). Never hang 
furs in the sun, as the sun perishes pelt. Air them in a 
windy but shady place. Furs can also be stored in news- 
paper; the ink discourages moths. 

Fur Collars and Coats.—Heat bran until the hand can 
only just bear it; then rub it well into soiled and greasy 
fur. Afterwards beat the fur with a light stick to re- 
move it. “eee 


———. 
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Gelatine.—1 dessertspoon of gelatine will set 1 cup 
(4 pint) of liquid. Gelatine should never be heated with 
milk or added to hot milk, as it will make the milk 
curdle. This is not a curdle in the strict sense, merely a 
division of the curds and whey, due to using the milk 
too hot. It is not detrimental, and the milk remains 
perfectly sweet. To avoid this difficulty, dissolve the 
gelatine first in hot water, then add to the cold milk. 

Gelatine contains a great deal of protein; and there- 
fore enriches the food valie of every dish of which it is 
an ingredient. 

Ginger Essence.—2 drams essence of ginger; $ dram 
essence of lemon, 4 dram essence of cayenne, and 4 oz. 
burnt sugar (all obtainable from chemist). Pour 1 quart 
boiling water over 14 Ib. loaf sugar, add 4 oz. tartaric 
acid, stir well, cool, add the essence, the burnt sugar, 
and bottle. Use 2 tablespoons in glass of hot or cold 
water. (Cooking essence will not do) 

Ginger Wine.—3 drachms essence ginger; 3 drachms 
essence of cayenne; 1 oz. tartaric acid, 3d. burnt sugar, 
4 lb. soft sugar, 6 quarts water. Boil water, stir in sugar, 
and when melted, add other ingredients. Stand all night, 
bottle next day. First 4 ingredients are from chemist. 
Cooking essences will not do. 

Gingerbread, Hot.—This is a favourite pudding in 
America. Raisins, sultanas and chopped nuts are added 
to the mixture before baking. Serve with whipped 
cream. 

Glass, to Frost—Fill an empty 1 lb. jam tin, or 
similar vessel, one third full of gum arabic. Add a little 
hot water; and leave to soak for some hours. When gum 
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is properly dissolved, add the same quantity of Epsom 
Salts. Stand tin in a basin of hot water and stir well. 
Apply to glass with a brush. 

Glass Stoppers.—If the stopper of a scent bottle gets 
stuck, try pouring a little warm olive oil round it, and 
leave it for a while. 

Glassware Stained—Remove stains from glassware 
by rubbing with warm vinegar. 

Gloves, Butter on (Blenheim).—Butter on gloves can 
be removed by rubbing with eucalyptus and putting 
them in the air. 

Gloves, Kid—(1) Try cleaning kid or suede gloves 
with an indiarubber. Do this when on the hand. Or rub 
with a soft cloth dipped in fuller’s earth and powdered 
alum, equal parts. 

(2) Clean soiled kid gloves by screwing them down 
in a jam jar filled with benzine for 24 hours. Then 
squeeze well, put on hands and rub with clean, dry rag, 
especially any dirty spots. Finally hang in an airy sun- 
less place to dry. 

(3) “Spotted” kid gloves, of excellent quality may 
often be bought very cheaply. The spots may be re- 
moved by placing the gloves in a jam-jar with a few 
pieces of rock ammonia, and screwing the top on. Do 
not let the gloves touch the ammonia; a piece of tissue 
paper will protect them. 

Gloves, Black Kid—Renovate shabby fingers of kid 
gloves with a mixture of olive oil and ink, applied with 
a little brush or a feather. 

Gloves, to Clean White Kid—Lay the gloves on a 
towel folded several times. Take a clean piece of white 
cloth, dip it in a saucer of milk, then rub it on pure 
white soap, and rub the gloves all over. As the rag soils, 
take a clean piece. The gloves will present a parchment 
appearance, but they will be alright when they are dry. 
Blow into them, and hang them to dry. When quite 
dry rub and pull gently. Then rub refined French chalk 
into them, and roll them into it. It makes them like vel- 
vet. Any pale shades can be cleaned this way. 

Gloves or Handbags, Mould on (from West Africa). 
—Clean the heavier ones with olive oil and vinegar, 
equal parts. Clean lighter ones with Scrubb’s Cloudy 
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Ammonia. For white kid, put them on the hands and 
clean with white rags and petrol. Saturate the gloved 
hands with the petrol and rub dry with fresh clean pieces 
of white rag. 


Gloves, Care of Rubber.—After use, dry them and 
dust them with talcum powder. Sometimes wear them 
inside out, then right hand glove will not wear out before 
left. 

Gloves, Clean Suede.—Dip flannel in flour which has 
been warmed in the oven; put gloves on hands, and rub 
with flannel. 

Suede gloves may be washed on the hands in luke 
warm soapy water. Rinse several times, and dry in a 
draught, but not in the sun. 

Gloves, to Wash Skin—Wash doeskin in lukewarm 
suds and rinse in clean suds of the same temperature. 
The soap makes them dry soft. Kid or suede gloves, on 
the other hand, must be rinsed in clear water to take out 
all soap. They can be washed on the hands. They dry 
quicker if stuffed with tissue paper—so do silk stockings. 

2. To clean. suede gloves, put them on the hands and 
rub with fine oatmeal. Brush off afterwards with soft 
nail-brush. Any stains may be rubbed with a clean rag 
dipped in carbon tetra chloride. 

3. Suede gloves can be cleaned by rubbing with a 
mixture of fuller’s earth and alum; brush off afterwards 
with clean brush. 

Glue for Mounting Ferns.——2 parts starch, 3 parts 
sugar, 5 parts gum arabic, little water. Boil and keep 
stirring till thick. 

Glue, Liquid.—Dissolve 1 oz. borax in boiling water, 
add 2 ozs. shellac and boil till the latter is melted, and 
the glue thick enough. 

Goldfish, care of—Never keep goldfish in round glass 
bowls. They concentrate the light on the fishes’ eyes, 
causing needless torture. Keep in a square glass bowl 
indoors, and shield from strong sunlight. 

Golf Balls, to Renovate Old.—Drop each ball separ- 
ately into a pan of almost boiling water. Lift out, when 
the skin of each ball has softened—say two minutes. Rub 
ball smartly between the corrugated sides of a couple 
of ordinary butter pats, and when all the gashes and 
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marks have been rubbed out drop ball into a pail of cold 
water to harden. Then dry them, take a little golf ball 
paint in the palm of the hand, and rub the ball between 
the hands until evenly covered. Drop on old newspaper, 
and allow to dry. 


Grass Stains —(1) Soak in glycerine for some hours; 
then wash in warm soapsuds. 

(2) Rub in butter, and leave awhile. Then wash in 
warm Lux water. Rinse with weak ammonia water; 
then fresh clean water. 

(3) Soak in kerosene; wash in warm soap suds. 

(4) Smear on treacle, or golden syrup. Leave for 
some time, then wash. 

(5) If very obstinate, soak in glycerine and yolk of 
ege in equal parts. Then wash. 

(6) Sponge with cold water, cover with cream of tar- 
tar. Brush off when dry. 

(7) Soak in methylated spirits, then wash. 

(8) Choose a sunny day. Mix together equal parts of 
salt and tartaric acid. Damp grass stains with cold water, 
and sprinkle with this mixture, and put in the sun to 
bleach. Can also be used to remove grass stains from 
light shoes. 

Gravy (Too Dark).—If gravy looks very dark and 
burnt-looking, add half a cup of milk while it is boiling. 
Takes away burnt flavour and appearance. 

Gravy.—When gravy is spilt on the cloth, rub French 
chalk on both sides of the mark, and leave for some 
hours before washing. 

Grease and Oil (from Launch or Engines).—Men’s 
working trousers which are very stained with oil and 
grease will come quite clean if scrubbed with hot water 
and Clever Mary. Roll up and leave soaking all night. 
Afterwards finish with hot soapy water, rinse, dry, and 
press. 

Grease.—If grease is spilt on floor pour cold water 
on at once to set it before it spreads. Lift off with blunt 
knife. 

Grease Marks on Books.—Sponge soiled pages with 
benzine, or carbon tetra chloride. Then press the page 
with a hot iron, between two sheets of blotting paper. 
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BIG SAVING IN FUEL? 


Two more women discover the amazing saving of fuel 
through the Rinso 2-minute boil. Half an hour or 
more on every copperful — pounds worth in a year! 
And such a beautifully white wash, too ! 


aie Daisy recommends 
REINS@ 
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Grease on Carpet.—Cover the grease or oil at once 
with flour or with whiting. Scrape off when it has 
absorbed the grease. If possible, put some flour under- 
neath the carpet also. Two or three applications may be 
necessary. Finally sponge with carbon tetra chloride. 

Grease on Crepe De Chine—Use eucalyptus extract. 

Grease Stains on Kid Gloves.—Rub with eucalyptus 
or ether; or carbon tetra chloride. 

Greasy Marks on Leather.—(1) Clean with mixture 
of boiled linseed oil and vinegar, equal parts, applied 
with soft cloth. 

(2) Rub with weak solution of vinegar and water, dry 
well, and then polish with shoe cream. 

Grease Marks on Material, Obstinate-—Often grease 
which will resist even carbon tetra chloride, can be re- 
moved by a mixture of equal parts of benzol and ether. 

Grease and Oil Stains on Car Upholstery.—Sponge 
and rub with clean rag dipped in carbon tetra chloride. 
To avoid leaving rings, start from outside the spot and 
work towards it with a circular motion. Continually 
change the cloth as it becomes dirty. If some dirty marks 
still remain after repeated careful cleaning and drying, 
there has probably been dirt as well as grease. This may 
be then removed with lukewarm suds, afterwards rinsing 
off with clean cold water. 

Grease, off Wringer—Marks left on clothes by 
grease from the wringer can be removed with Clever 
Mary. Rub it well in on both sides of the material and 
leave awhile. Then wash as usual. May need two appli- 
cations. 

Greengages.—When stewing greengages, add an in- 
fusion of China Tea well sweetened, instead of water. 

Guernsey Curds, Real—-To about a gallon of thick, 
sour milk add half a gallon of boiling water, stirring all 
the time. Cover for 15 minutes, then drain the curds 
from the top of the water. 

Gum.—Dissolve 1 part cheap gum arabic in 1 part 
water, and strain through muslin. To keep, add a few 
drops of chloroform or glycerine. 

Gum for Paperwork.—Equal parts of gum arabic 
and water with a few drops of glycerine. Strain through 
muslin. 
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Gym Frock—(1) If gym frock is shiny, boil some 
ivy leaves, and when cold, sponge with the liquid. Leave 
to dry; then iron over a cloth wrung out of this liquid. 

(2) The shine may also be removed by sponging with 
ammonia and water. 

(3) When pressing, rub a piece of soap on the back 
of the pleats on the wrong side, then press as usual. 
They will stay in much longer. 

(4) Press over 3 thicknesses of newspaper with a 
hot iron. 
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Hairbrushes.—To wash hairbrushes add a teaspoon- 
ful of best liquid ammonia to each pint of luke-warm 
water. Shake the brushes well in this and scrape with a 
comb. Finally rinse well under cold tap, and stand on 
end to dry in sun and fresh air. If they have wooden 
backs it is well to smear these with a little vaseline be- 
fore washing, to protect the wood from the water. 

Hairs on Furniture, Animals’—If your pets leave 
hairs on carpets and chairs, just wipe the furniture with 
a sponge damped with a little vinegar and water. 

Hands, Stained—(1) When hands are stained from 
housework, or gardening, or preparing vegetables rub 
with equal parts of peroxide, lemon juice and ammonia. 

(2) Rub with a cut lemon before using soap or water. 

(3) Rub with tomato juice. 

(4) Rub with a little citric acid—moisten the hands, 
and rub with a few crystals. 

(5) Work into the hands a mixture of 4 teaspoon 
olive oil or glycerine, then a level teaspoon of sugar. If 
stained badly, use lemon as well. Do not dissolve the 
sugar too much, as the roughness of the sugar smooths 
the skin, but does not injure in any way. 

Hands, Stained.—After peeling apples, rub hands 
with inside of lemon rind. Then wash. 

Hands, Chapped.—Mix equal quantities of mutton 
fat and icing sugar, and rub in night and morning, and 
after washing. Better than ordinary sugar. 

Hands, to Clean the.—After handling any strong- 
smelling substance, rub the hands with ground mustard 
mixed with a little water. 

Handbag, to Clean Lining of a——Brush with a soft 
brush ; then rub with a rag dipped in carbon tetra 
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chloride. Do not make too wet, as the skin outside may 
be injured as well as the inter-lining. 

Handbag, Rainspotted.—Rub with kerosene on a rag. 
The smell will soon disappear. Or try oil and turpentine. 

Handkerchiefs, to Whiten—Wash in the usual way; 
then soak overnight in clear water to which cream of 
tartar has been added in the proportion of one teaspoon- 
ful to a pint. Rinse well in two waters. 

Hats Marked with Perspiration.—Hats that are 
marked with perspiration may be cleaned by rubbing 
them with eucalyptus. 

Hat Brim, to Stiffen.—i lb. white shellac and one 
quart of methylated spirits. Mix and stir. Leave for 
about 24 hours to dissolve. Will keep indefinitely, and 
will stiffen any kind or colour of hat. Apply with a soft 
paint brush. 


Hawthorn Jelly (Cameron St., Onehunga).—Wash 
and put hawthorn berries into preserving pan ; add just 
enough water to three-parts cover. Use big saucepan. 
Cover with the lid, and simmer gently for 14 hours. 
Leave in liquid overnight. Then bring to boil again, and 
strain through jelly bag, slowly. Measure liquid, bring 
to the boil, add 1 cup of sugar to each cup of liquid ; and 
to every 2 cups liquid, add the strained juice of 1 lemon. 
Boil briskly for an hour or until it will set. Bottle hot, 
seal cold. 

Hay-Box Cookery.—Procure box with a well-fitting 
lid. Line thickly with newspapers. Fill box with hay, 
packing very tightly, for 5 inches thick all round. See 
that corners are well packed. Make nests for saucepans 
which must have tight-fitting lids to keep in steam. 
Make cushion of hay to cover over top of saucepans. 
Finally tuck in with old blanket and close box-lid firmly. 
Food cannot be over-cooked in hay-box and may be left 
all day or overnight. May require re-heating after tak- 
ing out. Must start the cooking on stove before putting 
in box. 

Timetable. 

Porridge.—Boil 5 min. on stove; all night in hay-box. 

Stews.—Boil 20 to 30 min. on stove; 4 hrs. or more 
in hay-box. 
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Ham, Corned Beef.—Boil 40 min. on stove ; 6 hrs. or 
more in hay-box. 

Haricot Beans.—Boil 20 min. on stove ; 4 to 6 hrs. in 
hay-box. 

Potatoes.—Boil 5 min. on stove ; 1} to 2 hrs. in hay- 
box. 

Milk Puddings.—Boil 5 to.10 min. on stove, 3 to 4 
hrs. in hay-box. 

Steam Puddings.—Boil 45 to 60 min. on stove ; 2 to 
3 hrs. in hay-box. 

Experience teaches further use. 


Health Salts—4 ozs. Epsom salts, 4 oz. tartaric acid, 
4 oz. cream of tartar, 8 oz. bicarbonate soda, 2 ozs. citrate 
magnesia, 14 lbs. icing sugar. Mix together well, sieve 
three times. Place in perfectly dry bottles and cork 
tightly. Two teaspoons to a glass of water. Add a drop 
or two of essence of lemon to the glassful if desired. 

Hearths, Raddling.—Mix the ochre with thin boiled 
starch instead of water. It does not sweep off so easily. 

Hearths, Tiled, to Clean—Rub over with ordinary 
metal polish ; then polish with soft duster. 

Hearths, Renovating —When mixing whiting or red 
ochre for the hearth, add a little starch. Mix with warm 
water ; when dry, it will not rub off. 

Hearth, to Lay Tiled.—Calculate number of tiles re- 
quired. Make thick paste of flour and water and spread 
evenly over hearth. Place tiles on top, pressing down 
firmly. Leave to set for three or four hours. Will stay 
firm, but can be removed if required. 

Heat Marks on Table.—(1) Rub in, or pour on, hot 
olive oil. 

(2) Rub with brasso, or metal polish. 

(3) Make a pad of butter muslin stuffed with cotton 
wool, and rub a very little linseed oil into the marks. 
Leave all night. Then apply French Polish with an- 
other muslin pad. French Polish may be bought ready 
made. 

(4) Following the grain of the wood, rub gently with 
a very soft old piece of sandpaper, on which is a drop of 
linseed oil. Then apply French Polish. 
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MARMITE 
PROVIDES PRECIOUS VITAMIN B 


There's more than the racy, savoury flavour to Marmite 
. .. there's an abundance of the food-energy and 
precious Vitamin B your youngsters need. 

Put Marmite on your table every meal—include a Mar- 
mite dish in your luncheon or dinner menus two or three 
times a week—and you will KNOW your children are 
getting all the Vitamin B their active growing bodies 
need. Soups, Savouries, egg 
dishes, main dishes, gravies, 
casseroles, sandwiches—there's 
no end to the tempting things 
to which Marmite will add not 
only mouth-watering flavour 
but rich nourishment. 


Order a jar from your grocer 
to-day. 
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(5) A coat of clear enamel will protect the table 
from everything that is spilt and from heat marks. 

(6) To make French Polish, dissolve a little shellac 
in some methylated spirits—using an old tin or a jar. It 
must be very thin. When using, rub round and round 
slowly in circles, and gently. It is best to work for 15 
minutes or so, then leave for an hour or two. Then begin 
again with clean pad. Patience is necessary, if the marks 
are very bad. 

(7) Pour on camphorated oil—leave a while—then 
rub up with soft cloth. Very good. 

(8) Apply spirits of camphor with soft cloth, and fol- 
low immediately with olive oil applied with soft pad of 
butter muslin stuffed with cotton wool. Work with the 
grain of the wood, not against it. 


Hokey Pokey.—Three tablespoons of water, 2 table- 
spoons golden syrup, 2 tablespoons sugar, and one tea- 
spoonful baking soda. Boil all except the soda as for 
plain toffee, until it hardens in water, then add the soda ; 
stir quickly and pour into a buttered dish. 


Hokey Pokey, Chocolate.—2 cupsful sugar, one cup- 
ful water, and 14 tablespoons of vinegar ; boil all to- 
gether for about 20 minutes, or until a little cracks in 
cold water. Take off the fire, add one large teaspoonful 
of soda, and the same of cream of tartar (mixed previous- 
ly). Don’t stir too much—cut into squares, and cover 
with melted chocolate mixed with just a little water. 

Honey in Jam.—If you are making jam, crush the 
fruit slightly, using 2 of a cupful of honey to one cupful 
of fruit. Add half the honey to the fruit. Stir it well, 
and allow it to stand for one hour. Heat rather slowly, 
stirring constantly, boil for ten minutes, then add the 
remainder of the honey and cook to 220 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Jam retains its colour and flavour far better when 
cooked as rapidly as can be done without danger of 
burning. 

Honey in Jelly——In making jelly, use half honey and 
half sugar, in the usual proportion ; extract the juice of 
the fruits in the usual manner, being sure to cook all 
skins and cores until every bit of jelly substance has 
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been extracted. Then boil the juice ten minutes, add the 
sugar and bring it to the boiling point. Then add the 
honey and cook to 220 degrees Fahrenheit. Remove the 
scum, pour into hot sterilised glasses and cover with 
paraffin. 

Honey Mead.—To make honey mead allow 1 lb. or 
more of honey, 1 white of egg, a little yeast, to 3 quarts 
of water. Beat egg white slightly, and mix in large 
saucepan with water and honey. Stir frequently. Sim- 
mer slowly for one hour, then leave. When lukewarm, 
strain into cask. Stir in the yeast, and cover bung-hole 
tightly. When fermentation has ceased, leave for 9 to 
12 months before bottling. 

Honey in Recipes.—Besides sugar, there is a certain 
amount of water in honey. Therefore, in using honey as 
a substitute for sugar, use one-fifth of a cupful less of 
any liquid called for in the recipe. Remembering this, 
most recipes can be adjusted to use honey. 

Honey from the Comb, to Remove.—Cut the block of 
honey out of the wooden frame, and heat it a little in a 
saucepan. Then put it into a muslin bag, and squeeze 
well until the honey is through. The wax is left in the 
bag. 

Honey, to Kill Fermentation in.—Place in preserving 
pan, bring slowly to the boil. When cold, bottle and 
seal. 

Horse Hide, Curing a—(1) Work in neat’s-foot oil, 
rubbing and working hard till the skin is impregnated, 
and quite soft. 

(2) Soak in kerosene for a few hours, till soft. Then 
rub castor oil hard in till it will absorb no more. Work 
well—over a bar for preference. Repeat for a week. The 
working is the secret of curing. 

Hot Plate Marks on Furniture——Also for polishing 
furniture, pianos, radios, etc. Mix equal parts of mineral 
turps and raw linseed oil. Damp a cloth with this, and 
rub gently and patiently. 

Hot Water Bottle, Rubber.—When filling a new rub- 
ber hot water bottle for the first time, add a teaspoon of 
glycerine. This keeps the rubber soft. 
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Husband, to Preserve a (Copied).—Be careful in 
your selection. Do not choose too young. When once 
selected, give your entire thoughts to preparation for 
domestic use. Some insist on keeping them in a pickle, 
others are constantly getting them into hot water. This 
may make them sour, hard and sometimes bitter. Even 
poor varieties may be made sweet, tender and good by 
garnishing them with patience, well sweetened with love 
and seasoned with kisses. Wrap them in a mantle of 
charity. Keep warm with a steady fire of domestic de- 
votion and serve with peaches and cream. Thus pre- 
pared, they will keep for years. 

Hydrangeas, to Keep Fresh.—(1) Put heads in tub 
of water for an hour or so, bruise the stems, and put a 
teaspoon of alum in the vase of water. 

(2) Just put in a vase of water, and leave them. Do 
not change the water. Will keep for weeks. This is 
especially for the autumn hydrangeas with the green and 
brown flowers. Bruise the stems to the first notch. 

(3) Put some sugar, or some alum, in the water. 
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Ice Box, Homemade.—Get a wooden box, put a thick 
layer of coarse salt, then a layer of chopped ice, then a 
layer of salt, more ice and more salt. Put the billy or re- 
ceptacle of ice cream to be frozen in the middle, see that 
salt and ice is packed closely all round, and on top of lid. 
Put on lid of box, cover with two or three wet sacks. 
Stir the ice cream frequently while freezing. 

Ice Cream (On Furniture or Car Upholstery).—First 
sponge with cloth wrung out of very hot water. When 
dry, sponge with carbon tetra chloride. If very obstin- 
ate, sponge again with luke-warm Lux suds, and rinse 
with clean cold water. 

Ice Cream from Junket.—Take 1 cup fresh milk, add 
rennet to make a junket. When setting, add a cup of 
sugar, and beat with egg beater. Then stir in a cup of 
cream, flavour, and freeze. 

Ice Cream Stains.—(1) Soak stain in saucer of 
methylated spirits. Then wash with cold dissolved soap, 
rubbing gently. Add more soap and more tepid water; 
wash out and rinse. Press with cool iron, on wrong side 
first. 

(2).—Place on folded towel and sponge with carbon- 
tetra-chloride. Then sponge with cool soapy water, and 
rinse. 

Icing, Discoloured.—To prevent icing from absorbing 
the colour of the cake, brush the cake over first with 
white of egg. 

Ink Stains.— 

(1) Salts of lemon—buy from chemist who will advise 
strength necessary. Rinse thoroughly after using. This 
is excellent. 
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(2) Tartaric acid—Il dessertspoon to half a cup of 
water. Rinse well afterwards. 

(3) Photographic hypo, from chemist. Dissolve 2 oz. 
in 1 pint water. This will even remove Indian Ink. 

(4) Soak in milk, leaving until very sour. Wash with 
Rinso. 

(5) Mix mustard as for table, put on in thick plaster; 
leave overnight. Wash in warm soapy water next day. 
Also try mixing the mustard with vinegar. 

(6) Soak in creamy milk; put plenty of sugar on top. 
Leave for some hours. Wash afterwards as usual. 

(7) Rub with cut ripe tomato. Then wash off. 

(8) Soak in saucer of thick lemon juice and salt for 
several hours. Then hold over kettle or saucepan of 
boiling water; rubbing stain with finger, gently. Pour on 
more salt and lemon juice. Wash as usual. 

(9) On tweed—soak in saucer of milk to which has 
been added 4 teaspoon salt. Repeat if necessary, finally 
washing. 

(10) Drop glycerine on stain, held over a basin of 
steaming water. Leave for a few minutes, then sponge 
with warm soapy water. 

(11) There are also commercial preparations for re- 
moving ink, which can be bought at stationers. 

(12) On boiling materials—put red ink on black, and 
boil in the usual manner. 

(13) On linen—dip the stained part in pure melted 
tallow; then wash out the tallow and the ink will come 
out with it. 

Ink on Carpet.—Dissolve 6 aspirins in 4 cup per- 
oxide, then half fill cup with water. Dab this on stain; 
and sop up with blotting paper. Repeat several times, 
finally applying a little lemon juice. Sponge with clear 
water. ; 

Ink on Carpet, While Wet—Take up at once with 
a spoon. Then put some spoonfuls of water on the place, 
to dilute the ink, and mop up carefully with clean cloth, 
not spreading the stain. Then sponge with weak oxalic 
acid, or salts of lemon, rinsing well after with soda-water 
to neutralize the acid. Cream of tartar in water is also 
very good. 
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Ink on Carpet, Dried In.—Scrape pile up a little 
with back of a knife. Put on plenty of baking powder 
and smother with lemon juice. Leave awhile, then wash 
with clean water. May need to repeat. This is a proved 
method. 

Ink, Copying.—Dab with methylated spirits contain- 
ing a little ammonia or acetic acid. Then sponge with 
warm soapy water. Photographers’ hypo is also good. 

Ink Stains Down Fingernail.—Scratch raw tomatoes 
with the nails, so that the juice saturates them. 

Ink on Furniture.—Squeeze on some lemon juice, and 
tub well with the finger. Wipe off, and repeat if neces- 
sary. Also try milk. 

Indian Ink, to Remove.—(1) Dissolve % oz. photo- 
graphic hypo in 1 pint of water. Sponge, then wash. 

(2) Dab with methylated spirits. 

(3) Sponge with spirits of turpentine from the 
chemist. Then wash. 

Invisible Ink—Mix 20 parts water with 1 part sul- 
phuric acid. Use quill pen. Writing can be seen only 
by heating the paper. 

Ink on Light Oak.—Absorb about a tablespoonful of 
salt, into about the same amount of olive oil ; rub hard 
into the furniture until the stain disappears. 

Ink Stains on Wood.—Ink on wood can be removed 
by applying oxalic acid with a brush. Also lay some 
sugar on the ink stain, pour on some creamy milk, and 
leave. Repeat if necessary. Then wash with Clever 
Mary. Not for polished surfaces. 

Ink Stains, Red.—Sponge with water containing a 
little ammonia. Then wash in milk. Afterwards wash as 
usual. 

Ink, to Remove Red.—Soak in methylated spirits 
with a few drops of ammonia. After five minutes wash 
slowly in cold thick solution of soap, and rinse in tepid 
water. 

Ink on Carpet, Red.—Sponge with cold water con- 
taining methylated spirits ; then with weak ammonia- 
water, or weak peroxide. Rinse with fresh cold water. 

Insects and Mice, Preventing.—Wipe sparingly with 
turpentine, all cupboards and shelves used for storing 
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clothes. Insects and mice avoid wood treated this way. 

Iodine, to Remove.—(1) Put in boiling water, or hold 
over steam. 

(2) If still damp, just put under cold tap, leave to 
soak, then wash. 

(3) On furniture—rub with hot olive oil and salt. 
Leave on for a few minutes. 

(4) On furniture—dab with ammonia, methylated 
spirits, or hypo ; and then re-polish. 

(5) Put it outside in the sun. 

(6) Put glycerine on, and rub gently, dab with a 
cloth, and repeat. 

(7) Soak the iodine stains in photographer’s hypo. 
Then wash. 

(8) Soak in milk. 

(9) Sponge stain with methylated spirits. 

(10) Soak in a saucer of fresh milk, rub with back 
of spoon. Renew milk. Then rinse under cold tap, later 
washing in the ordinary way. 

(11) From Cloth.—Lay the cloth on the soil, or even 
bury lightly, for a day or so. 

( 12) From Turkish Towel.—Try Lysol, then wash 
If fresh and not dry, soak in cold water. 

Iron Mould.—Cover stains with cream of tartar, roll 
up, and put into pan of cold water. Bring to boil. Then 
wash. 

(2) Rub with dilute oxalic acid. Wash off in water 
containing a little ammonia to kill the acid. 

Iron Mould.—Linen marked with iron mould should 
be soaked all night in warm water and lemon juice, and 
a little salt ; or make a very thick solution of salt and 
lemon juice and leave the article soaking for a few 
hours. Then hold over steam from a boiling saucepan. 
Afterwards wash in warm suds and put in the sun. 
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Distinct 


Flavourings 


The strength = of 
Hansell's Cloudy 
Food Flavourings is 
amazing . . . you 
need only a few 
drops to give full 
delicious flavour. 
The Cloudiness de- 
notes the strength 
and mellowness. In 
29 different flavours 
for sweet and sav- 
oury dishes . 


Almond, Aniseed, 
Banana, Brandy, 
Caramel, Caraway, 
Celery, Cherry, 
Cinnamon, Cloves, 


Creme de Methe, 
Ginger, Gin, Lem- 
on, Lime, Orange, 
Onion, Passion 
Fruit, Peppermint, 
Pineapple, Rasp- 
berry, Ratafia, 
Rose, Rum,  Sars- 
parilla, Strawberry, 
Vanilla, Whisky. 


You need only 
a drop or two- 


‘Strength... 


Cloudy” means 


What would food be without flavour? Hansell's Cloudy 
Food Flavourings bring into your kitchen the easy, simple 
means to give every cake, pudding, pie, savoury, etc., 
the exact delicious flavour you want... sweet or savoury. 
No troublesome preparation ... no grating, or straining, 
or chopping up... just add a few drops of Hansell’s 
Cloudy Food Flavouring . . . and the result is perfect! 
Never be without these wonderful flavourings . . 
full range in your pantry, ready for use at a moment's 


notice. Sweet, or savoury, you'll find the exact flavour 


. keep a 


you need in Hansell's Cloudy Food Flavourings. 

FREE: Don't write a letter. Just address an envelope to 
yourself, put on a penny stamp, and post it in an envelope 
addressed to Ltd., Dept. A.D., 
P.O. Box 199, Masterton. You will receive by return a 
series of splendid recipes by leading cookery experts. 
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CLOUDY FOOD 
Jor stvengh ELAVOURINGS 


A Product of the 
HANSELL LABORATORIES LTD. 
«The Essence Specialists of New Zealand” 
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Jams and Jellies——Japonica apples added to jelly 
helps it to set, and gives a nice flavour. 

Jam, Burnt—When jam has burnt, stir in a teaspoon 
of peanut butter. Or re-boil with a small teaspoon of 
baking soda. 

Jam Covers.—Boil some fresh milk, soak paper 
covers for jam jars in this, then press them on to the jars. 
They will stick beautifully. 

A variation is to soak them in cold milk, and put 
them on the jars while the jam is still very hot. 

Jam Cupboard Dry, to Keep.—Place a bowl of lime 
in the cupboard. Helps to prevent mould forming. 

Jam from Fermenting, to Stop.—Pour a little vinegar 
on the top of each jar, when cold, before covering. 

Jam Hint.—A half-crown placed in preserving pan 
helps to prevent burning. Sterilise the money first. It 
must be a half-crown ! 

2. Stir jam with silver or wooden spoon. Jam made 
from over-ripe fruit will not keep. 

3. Let sugar dissolve thoroughly before bringing jam 
back to the boil. Also heat sugar before adding. 

4. A knob of butter put in just before dishing up jam 
will help it to set. 

5. Pack jams and pickles at the bottom of the cup- 
board. The top of the cupboard is hotter than the bot- 
tom, and heat induces fermentation. 

Jam Jars, Sealing—Brush over the jam in the jar, 
with a little vinegar. Prevents mildew. Then cover. 

Jam from Jelly Pulp.—After straining the fruit for 
jelly, to each cup of pulp (black currant especially) add 
# cup sugar and about 3 tablespoons of water. Stir well 
and boil for ten minutes. 
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Jam Pots, Tying.—When tying down jam pots, damp 
the string. It shrinks as it dries and the knot will not 
slip. 

Jam Roll.—Warm the jam before spreading it on the 
jam roll, so that it will not soak through. 

Jam, Salt in—Add a little salt when making jam. 

Jam Stains—Wash or sponge with warm soapsuds 
containing a few drops of ammonia. Then rinse well. If 
any mark left when dry, sponge with carbon tetra chlor- 
ide. 

Jam, Sugary.—Stand the bottle of jam in warm oven 
till it is warm, when the sugar will melt ; stir well. Or 
turn out into saucepan, add a little boiling water, and 
bring to the boil again. 

Jam, Thick (Dunedin).—Empty each pot into jug, 
and stir in enough boiling water to make it the right 
consistency. There is no change in taste or colour, and 
it jells when cold, so that no-one is any the wiser. 

Jam, Watery.—Try thickening with small sago. Use 
4 oz. sago to 1 lb. jam and soak overnight in cold water. 
Next day heat watery jam in preserving pan ; strain the 
sago from the water, and add to the jam. Simmer till it 
thickens and the grains of sago are clear. Be careful it 
does not stick to bottom of pan. Seldom goes mouldy. 

Jam, if Won’t Set.—Boil up any little green apples, 
or windfalls, till they are pulpy. Strain, and add the pulp 
to the jam. Boil up again. 

Japonica Apples.—The fruit of the japonica tree can 
be used for jelly and jam, being made in the usual way. 
Better combined with other fruit. 

Jar, to Open.—Very gently, knock the lid on the 
top, and round the sides. 

Jars which Stick, Screw Top.—Grip the rubber ring 
with a fork, or pliers, and pull this out to break the vac- 
uum. Or insert a steel knitting needle between the lid 
and the jar. It will not chip the glass. 

Jelly Jam Hint, Blackberry—Mince the berries— 
makes a nice even jam without lumps. 

Jelly, Strengthening (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).— 
One tablespoon each sago, pearl barley, and ground rice, 
4 dessertspoons Davis’s gelatine. Put in saucepan and 
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cover with cold water. Boil till reduced by half. Strain 
and keep in a jar. A few spoonfuls may be dissolved in 
broth, soup or milk. 

Javelle Water for Mildew.—Leave 4 lb. dhiocie of 
lime to stand in 2 quarts of cold water overnight. Dis- 
solve 1 lb. washing soda in a quart of boiling water; and 
when cold add to the lime water which has been very 
well strained through muslin. Use in the proportion of 
half and half with plain water, soaking for a few hours, 
then boil the clothes in the usual way. Javelle Water is 
only suitable for white clothes as it is a bleach. 

Jet, to Clean.—Rub with a soft rag dipped in olive 
oil. Polish with chamois. 

Jewellery, to Clean—Wash in hot soapy water, using 
a soft brush round the jewels or engraving ; then bury 
in sawdust to dry. The sawdust must be fine. 
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Kale, to Cook—Wash, and chop finely; melt a good 
tablespoon of butter in a thick saucepan, and put kale in 
and simmer gently. Use celery salt instead of ordinary 
salt. The water which remains on leaves from washing 
will be sufficient. 

Kariol, to Remove Stains.—To remove Kariol—the 
Plunket Emulsion—soak the stains in eucalyptus and 
then wash in the usual way. 

Kerosene Tins that Smell—To remove the smell of 
kerosene or benzine from tins, use a strong solution of 
Condy’s Crystals. Use a mop so that the hands are not 
stained. : 

Kettle, to Remove Rust or Fur from.—Put a dessert- 
spoonful of lime into the kettle, with some water, and 
boil hard. Repeat if necessary. Or boil half an oyster 
shell in kettle. 

Kettle, Furred.—Dissolve 2 teaspoons of borax in the 
kettleful of hot water, and allow to boil for 4 hour. This 
loosens fur, which can then be thrown away. 

Kid Gloves, to Clean.—Clean coloured kid gloves by 
soaking in a screw top jar of benzine. Be Careful of fire. 
Brush any very dirty places with nail brush. Rinse in 
clean benzine, wring out, place on clean cloth, and rub 
out smoothly. Then hang in air to dry. Finally dust well 
with powder, or French chalk. If colour fades in worn 
parts, rub with a little vaseline. 

Knife Handle, to Tighten.—Fill handle socket with 
powdered resin, heat the pointed part of the blade end, 
and ram it well home into the handle. 
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Knife Handles.—Badly-stained knife handles can be 
whitened by cleaning with a cut lemon and salt. Piano 
keys of ivory respond to the same treatment. Also they 
can be soaked in milk. 

Knife Handles, to Whiten.—Rub with peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

Knife Handles.—Clean these with a paste made of 
lemon juice and whitening, or cream of tartar and pero- 
oxide. Leave on for some hours, then wipe off and polish 
with chamois leather. 

Knitting Hint.—1l. When decreasing or increasing, 
snap a press-fastener into the row in which the last in- 
crease or decrease was made. Can be shifted easily each 
time, and saves counting. 

2. To shrink wool before knitting, plunge skein into 
boiling water, leave for 10 minutes. Loop tapes through, 
and peg on line to dry. 

3. Work in with the wool when casting on, and 
when knitting elbows, a reel of mercerised cotton the 
same colour as the wool. 

4. Most sleeves are made alike. When beginning to 
wear at the elbow, take them out and put the left sleeve 
in the right armhole, and the right sleeve in the left arm- 
hole. 

Knitting Needles, to Straighten.—Pour boiling water 
on celluloid needles, straighten them, then drop into cold 
water. 

Knitting —Tartan Socks (Simple Diamond).—Cast 
on stitches divisible by 18. Two colours of wool are 
required, say dark green mixed and a lighter green in 
plain wool. The wool not in use is carried along and 
knitted in at the back. 

Abbreviations: D dark mixed wool, L light wool. 

The knitting may be done in rounds or in rows. The 
directions are for rows. 
ist row, Knit 9D, OL. 2nd row, Purl 1D, 7L, 1D, LL, 7D, 

i 
Sid sow K. 1D, 1L, 5D, 1L, 1D, TL, 1D, SL, 1D, TL. 
4th row, P. 1D, 1L, ID, 3L, 1D, IL, 1D, 1h, 1D, IL, 
a, dis, 1D. oy 
Sth row, K. 1D, 1L. 
6th row, P. 1D, IL. 
eR a ee 
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rth row, IS. 1D; IL, (1D, aL, 1D, 1L, 1D, 1h, 1D, tL, 8D, 
LL, UD, Ii. 8th row, F.. LD, LL, 5D, Th, 1D, 1, 1D, 
SL, UD ,TL. 

Sth row, K. 1D, 7L, LD, 11, 7D, Tu, 

10th row, P. 9D, 9L. 

11th row, as 9th. 

Now follow the pattern, reversing the rows, 12th as 
8th, and so on. Then repeat from lst row. To form the 
intakes, take 2 edge stitches together at each side. Knit 
6 rows between intakes. Knit the upper part of foot sep- 
arate from the sole. 

Knitting, Patterned Hinkler Cap for Baby Six 
Months.—1 oz. 3 ply wool, No. 9 needle. Cast on 8 
stitches. Knit 2 plain rows. 

1. K. 1, pick up and knit the loop between the stitches. 
Repeat. 

2. All even rows, knit. 

3. Knit 2, pick up and knit the loop between stitches. Re- 
peat. 

4. Continue in this way, having one more stitch each 
time before picking up the loop, and knit return row. 

The 23rd row will be K. 12 knit the loop; repeat. 


24. Knit 90; knit 2 together. 

1. Knit 1, purl 1, five times; knit 2 together, make 1, 
purl 1, Repeat. 

2. Knit 1, purl 2, knit 2 (purl 1, knit 1), 4 times. Repeat. 

3. Knit 1, purl one, 5 times; make 1, knit 2 together, purl 
1. Repeat. 

4. As 2nd row. 

Work these 4 rows 7 times. 

Next row, knit 2 together. X knit 6, knit 2 together. Re- 
peat from X. Knit 1. 

Knit 7 rows. 

Next row, cast off 3, knit 22, cast off 27. 

Next row, cast off 5 stitches. Knit 3 rows. 

Next row, knit 2 together to last 2 stitches, knit 2 to- 
gether. 

Next row knit. 

Repeat last 2 rows till 6 stitches remain. 

Knit 2 together 3 times, knit 3 together, and fasten off. 

Knit the other flap in the same way. 
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Strap.—Cast on 20 stitches and knit 5 rows plain. 
Sew one end to cap, and domes on the other end.— 
Wanganui Listener. 


Knitting, Hinkler Cap for Baby.—To fit baby 6 to 12 
months old. Materials: 1 oz. 3 ply wool, 1 pr. No. 9 
needles. For bigger child use 4 ply wool and No. 3 
needles. 

Cast on 40 stitches. 

Ist row knit plain. 

2nd row, knit plain to within 16 sts. of end of row; turn. 

3rd and alternate rows, K. plain slipping first stitch. 

4th row, K. to within 14 sts. of end; turn. 

6th row, K. to within 12 sts. of end; turn. 

8th row, K. to within 10 sts. of end; turn. 

10th row, K. to within 8 sts. of end; turn. 

12th row, K. to within 6 sts. of end; turn. 

14th row, K. to within 4 sts. of end; turn. 

16th row, K. to within 2 sts. of end; turn. 

18th row, K. plain. 

Commence Ear Flap. 

19th and alternate rows, K plain, K. twice into last 
stitch. 

20th row, same as 2nd. 

22nd row, same as 4th. 

24th row, same as 6th. 

26th row, same as 8th. 

28th row, same as 10th. 

30th row, same as 12th. 

32nd row, same as 14th. 

33rd row, same as 19th and cast on 20 stitches. 

34th row, same as 16th. 

35th and 36th rows, K plain, 37th row, knit plain. 

Repeat 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th rows, then cast off 20 sts. and 
continue 6th to 18th rows. Knitting 2 together alter- 
nate rows on ear flap, until 40 sts. on needles. 

Repeat 2nd to 18th rows 3 times. 

Make another ear flap and chin strap. 

Make button hole in strap by casting off 2 sts. near end 
of strap, and casting on again in return row. 

Repeat 2nd to 18th row once. 

Cast off. Sew up back, and press with cool iron. 
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; Knitting.—Man’s Balaclava—4 ozs. 3-ply wool; four 
No. 8 needles. Cast on 100 stitches, 36 on one needle, 

and 32 on each of the other two. Work in rounds of 
ribbing, knit 2, purl 2, until you have done 12 inches. 
oe off 24 stitches loosely to make the opening for the 
ace. 

Work backwards and forwards in the rib for two 
inches, 

Cast on 24 stitches again and join up the round. Work 
4 more inches in rib. Finish the cap in plain knitting, 
and decrease as follows :— 
Ist round, knit each 19th and 20th stitches together. 
Knit 1 round plain. 
3rd round, knit each 18th and 19th stitches together. 
Knit 1 round plain. 
5th round, knit each 17th and 18th stitches together. 
Knit 1 round plain. 
Decrease in this manner till only 25 stitches remain. 
Run a thread through these and fasten off securely. 


Knitting, Balaclava for Baby of Eighteen Months 
(Grey Lynn).—Use 3 ply wool, and No. 12 needles. Cast 
on 60 stitches, for the back. Knit 14 rows of garter 
stitch, then knit 7 stitches in garter stitch, centre 46 in. 
stocking stitch, and 7 remaining in garter stitch till the 
work measures 3 inches. Rib two inches, then knit in 
stocking stitch for about 6 or 7 inches, if the child has a 
big head. 

Knit 9, knit 2 together. Repeat across. 

Knit 1 row. 

Knit 8, knit two together, repeat across. 

Continue this decreasing till you knit 2 together across. 
Place on a pin. 

Knit the front as the back to top of ribbing. 

Knit two inches, and knit centre 24 plain in centre of 
last 8 rows. 


Cast off these 24, work stitches left up each side keep- 
ing border of 7 stitches garter stitch against face for 3 
inches. Cast on 24 stitches in centre, and keep these 
plain for 8 rows. Knit till same length as back; finish in 
the same way, and graft stitches together. Sew up each 
side of bottom of ribbing. 
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Labels Stuck Together.—If gummed labels or stamps 
are stuck together, separate them by holding over steam. 


Lace, to Clean.—Powder thickly with magnesia, and 
place between sheets of blue glazed paper. Place under 
a weight and leave for a week or two. Then shake out. 

Lace Medallions.——Before sewing on lace medallions, 
damp them and press them. They will then shrink be- 
fore being sewn on instead of afterwards. 

Lace, to stiffen.—Dissolve a little gum arabic in 
warm water and dip lace in. Squeeze out and pull care- 
fully into shape. Iron over a soft handkerchief on sev- 
eral thicknesses of blanket. 

Lamps, Kerosene.—If you use a kerosene lamp in the 
country, keep a bucket of sand handy, in case of fire. 
Water is no use on oil, but sand extinguishes the fire 
immediately. 

Laundry Marks.—For laundry marks on clothes, soak 
in turpentine, then rub between the hands, dipping into 
the turps. Then rub on dry washing powder and wash 
in usual manner. 

Laurel Berries for Jam.—Laurel berries may be add- 
ed to peaches, plums, or even apples for making jam. 
Half and half may be used, or more according to taste. 
It is usual to stone nearly all the berries, and throw 
away the stones, as too many make the jam bitter. 6 lbs. 
laurel berries, 6 lbs. apples, 9 lbs. sugar, and one pint of 
water makes a good jam. So does 6 lbs laurel berries, 4 
Ibs. sugar, and 1 pint water without any other fruit; also 
4 Ibs. dark plums, $ Ib. ripe laurel berries, 8 breakfast 
cups sugar and 1 cup water. Cook laurels in water until 
tender; add plums and boil till soft. Then add sugar 
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CHIMING 
CLOCKS ! 


Combining beauty of appearance and construction 
with reasonableness of price, Lloyd's chiming clocks 


represent amazing value. 


You have a choice of Westminster, Whitney or Whit- 
tington chimes, each beautiful melodious notes that 
you'll want to hear over and over again. 


Write to the address below for prices and details of 
how to buy one of these beautiful clocks through our 
direct mail department. 


LA “THE JEWELLERS” 


126 CUBA STREET . WELLINGTON 
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slowly, stir till dissolved, and bring to boil. Boil steadily 
till it sets when tested (about $ hour). A delicious jam 
with an almond flavour. (Waverley). 

Lead Bathroom Floor, to Clean——l. Rub with kero- 
sene. (Hint from Hospital nurse). 

Leather, Mildew.—1l. Dress with a good leather 
dressing. 

2. 1t gloves, put in screw-top jar with a lump of rock 
ammonia. Then rub with a soft flannel. Good for kid 
gloves which arrive from overseas in spotted condition. 

3. Clean with saddle soap. 

4. If leather binding on books—do not put the books 
in a glass case. They should be exposed to the air, and 
not permitted to become damp. 

5. Rub with rag dipped in olive oil. 

6. Rub with damp cloth with a drop or two of Jeyes 
fluid; then polish. 

Leather Coats.—Clean these regularly by sponging 
with a cloth wrung out of warm water; then dry with 
another cloth; next apply a good leather-dressing, or 
even a good white shoe-cream, and polish well. 

Leather, to Preserve——Rub and polish leather up- 
holstery with castor oil. Leave for a few hours then 
polish with a clean soft rag. 

Leather Belt Stains Frock.—Sponge the stains with 
10% hydrochloric acid from the chemist. 

Leather Suit Cases (to clean).—Rub up with a little 
linseed oil and then polish with soft duster. 

Leather Coats Renovated.—Leather coats, and lea- 
ther goods, can be renovated by rubbing them all over 
with shoe polish. Wipe well afterwards, and rub with 
a soft silk cloth to polish. 

Leather, Patent.—Clean with a drop of olive oil on 
duster. 

Lemon Flavouring.—Save skins of lemons, dry them 
in the oven, and grate into glass bottles. Good for flav- 
ouring. 

Lemons, to Preserve (150-year-old recipe). (Daisy 
Stamen, Wellington).—Take large, firm lemons, and run 
a thread through the hard nib at the end of the lemon. 
Tie the ends of the string, and hang in a dry airy place. 
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Do not let lemons touch each other or anything else. 
Hang as high as possible. 

Lemons, to Preserve.—l. Put a layer of sand in a 
box, and lay clean lemons in rows, not touching each 
other. Cover with sand, and continue till box is full. 
Keep in a cool place. 

(2) Coat each lemon with vaseline. Wrap each in a 
separate piece of tissue paper. 

Lettuce (Auckland).—To separate tight leaves of let- 
tuce, cut out the core with a sharp knife and let cold 
water run into the hole. The leaves will come apart in 
fine condition. 

Lettuce, to Keep Crisp.—Place the lettuce inside an 
aluminium saucepan with the lid on. When ready for 
use it will be very crisp and fresh. 

Lettuce, to Freshen.—Put sugar as well as salt in the 
water in which lettuce is soaked. 

Lily Stains—1. Rinse in hot milk, then wash and 
boil as usual. 

2. Soak in methylated spirits; or glycerine and warm 
water; then wash. 

3. Sponge with eucalyptus. 

4. Use Javelle water if on boiling material. (See 
Javelle Water). 

Lily, to Gild—To colour lilies (arum), use special 
Florists’ Tinting Powder. 

Linen or Calico, to Bleach.—To make this white, soak 
all night in a strong solution of borax and warm water. 
Rinse in several waters adding ammonia each time. 
Hang out in rain as well as sunshine. 

Linen, to Soften.—1l. Soak in salt and water; then 
rinse and boil as usual. 

2. Soak new linen which is hard, especially tea- 
towels which will not absorb water, in a bucket of water 
containing a packet of Epsom Salts. 

Linen, to Dampen.—The spray from an old scent 
bottle, fitted into a cork, and put into a bottle of clean 
water, makes a simple way of damping clothes. 

Linoleum with Holes.—If the lino has holes in it, fill 
them with finely-chopped cork mixed with liquid glue. 
When it has set hard, rub it with sand paper and paint 
the same colour as the lino. 
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Linoleum Polish—When washing the lino, add a 
small tablespoonful of wax polish to the warm water. 
It gives a non-slippery shine. 


Linoleum, to Renovate.—To patch—put new piece on 
top of old, and cut through both pieces with sharp knife. 
This ensures a perfect fit. 

Then scrub well, rub over with turpentine, and paint 
all over with any quick drying enamel. Any colour may 
be used. 

To make a mottled pattern—do about a square yard 
at a time, and first paint with body colour. Then fill a 
course sponge with another colour, and dab it all over 
the original new colour. This makes a lovely mottled 
effect. Do all the lino in this way. No lines will show 
where each little bit was done. A plain border can be 
left all round. 


Linoleum, Inlaid.—Inlaid linoleum does not need 
soap and water. Use kerosene. Spray it on with a fly 
spray, then polish. A very occasional dressing of raw 
linseed oil is also good. 

Can also be painted over with clear Dulux when new. 
This will keep it like new, and it may be washed with- 
out damage. Will not need polishing—just go over with 
mop in ordinary way. 

Linseed Oil on Concrete.—Pour the blue water from 
the washing tub over the oil mark; it will sometimes 
bleach the concrete and remove the oil. 

Or, pour a little methylated spirit over the stain, and 
set fire to it. Be very careful! 


Lipstick—Some kinds are more difficult to remove 
than others as the composition varies. The only effective 
way is to saturate the mark with carbon tetra chloride 
and immediately press clean blotting paper on the spot. 
Repeat, using clean pieces of blotting paper each time. 

2. Sponge with either carbon tetra chloride or euca- 
lyptus. If it is a white garment, and there is still a slight 
pink mark, bleach it with peroxide. 

Locknit Underwear.—Save your worn-out locknit— 
it can be made into charming little vests for children— 
work a rosebud here and there, and put some lace. 
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Liver.—Liver should be tender if each slice is dipped 
in hot water, wiped and then dusted with flour before 
frying. 

Luminous Ink.—Mix 4 oz. salad oil and 4 drachm 
phosphorus, and heat slowly till well mixed. Can be read 
only in a dark room. 
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Mackintosh, to Clean—vTo clean a mackintosh, lay 
it flat on the table and rub with a nail brush, cold water, 
and good soap. Rinse in cold water and hang out to dry. 
Never wring it, and never use hot water. Grease marks 
can be removed with carbon tetra chloride, first; wash- 
ing afterwards. 

Mackintoshes.—Grease on mackintoshes can be re- 
moved with eucalyptus. 

Machine Oil on Material—Cover mark with French 
chalk or powdered magnesia; rub well in with piece of 
same material, working outwards from centre; then put 
blotting paper beneath and also above stain and press 
with hot iron. Remove blotting paper and rub chalk off 
with clean piece of same material, working outwards 
from centre. The hot iron causes the magnesia to absorb 
the stain. 

Machine Oil on Sewing.—Sprinkle with Talcum pow- 
der on both sides. Leave awhile. If very bad, repeat and 
then put blotting paper both under and over, and apply 
a warm iron. The powder and blotting paper should 
absorb the oil. 

Maori Bugs.—Spray places where they come, each 
day, with kerosene. Place chloride of lime in little tin 
lids in several corners round the place. 

Marble, to Clean.—1. Rub with paste of French chalk 
and lemon juice. 

2. Wrap half a lemon in a clean piece of cloth. Dip 
it first in warm water and then in borax, and rub it on 
the stained parts. Wipe over with clean wet cloth and 
dry with soft rag. 

3. Dissolve some washing soda in hot water, add as. 
much whiting as will make a thick paste. Leave on 
awhile, then rub off with a damp duster and polish. 
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Marble, to Clean.—Crush together 6 ozs. washing 
soda, 8 ozs. precipitated whitening, 3 ozs. powdered pum- 
ice stone. Mix in boiling water to consistency of cream. 
Brush on, let dry, wash with warm water and polish 
well. 

Marmalade Hint.—If your hands are too sore with 
rheumatism, to cut up the oranges, boil them whole with 
the specified water. Then when they are soft, they can 
be easily sliced, or minced. Then proceed as usual. 


Mats, Woolly, Soiled.—Wash well in cool suds; then 
mix up Fairy Dye according to directions and put mat 
in. Put through wringer, shake out and dry, out of sun 
or wind. Rub together and work about while drying, to 
keep skin soft. Comb out when dry. 


Match Marks, to Remove.—Sometimes successful, by 
rubbing with a cut lemon, then a rag dipped in water. 

Matting, Straw, to Clean.—Dip a cloth in salt and 
water, and rub all over the matting with this. The salt 
prevents the matting from turning yellow. 

Mattresses, Woollen, to Make.—Baste some wool on 
to two pieces of butter muslin the size of the mattress. 
Put these on the outside, with extra wool between. Then 
put in to ticking cover, and it should stay in place. Make 
sure that the wool is properly scoured. 


Meat, to Keep Fresh.—Immerse uncooked joint in 
sour milk or butter milk, and keep in cool place. Change 
milk after 24 hours. Also makes meat tender. 


Meat, to Sweeten.—If meat begins to go slightly 
sour, place out of doors in the cool air overnight. 


Meat, to Keep.—When the meat is delivered, hang 
it on a hook. The air can then circulate around it. 

Meat, to Make Tender.—Rub well before cooking 
with a mixture of vinegar and golden syrup in the pro- 
portion of 2 teaspoons vinegar to 14 teaspoons golden 
syrup. This leaves no taste. The meat is tender and 
cooks quicker. 

Medicine Stains.—These may sometimes be removed 
with a paste made of Fuller’s earth and liquid ammonia. 
Leave for some hours. Then brush off and wash as 
usual, 
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Melon Jam.—Add half a teaspoon of cayenne to 12 
Ibs. melon when making melon jam. 

Meringue Pies, to Cut.—To prevent meringue drag- 
ging with knife when cut, sift a little granulated sugar 
over the meringue just before it is browned in the oven. 


Mice.—Sprinkle caustic soda where the mice walk— 
it burns their feet. 

Mildew.—Make some starch with boiling milk and 
water, equal parts, and stir with soap-saver. Soak the 
mildewed article in this; then put on grass or clothes- 
line. Repeat if necessary. 


Mildew on Georgette.—Dab with ammonia, then put 
in sun for two or three days. 


Mildew, to remove.—l. If the articles are white, 
you can use either Milton or Chlorogene, accord- 
ing to the directions on the bottle. You can also soak 
them in Javelle Water (See J.) Also if they are coloured 
and those methods may fade the colours, damp the mil- 
dewed marks, rub them with soap and then lay on a paste 
of starch and cold water. Put the garment outside, so 
that it will get the benefit of the sun and the rain, and the 
wind. Each time it becomes dry, repeat the process. 
Salt may be used in place of the starch paste; or half 
salt and half starch. 

2. Soak article in kerosene, then roll up and leave 
for 24 hours. 

Mildew on Boiling Cottons.—Bring to boil in 1 gal- 
lon of water with 2 tablespoons of peroxide, and hang 
out to dry. 

Milk, to Preserve.—Farmer’s wife may condense milk 
for the winter as follows: To 14 pints new milk allow 4 
lb. white sugar and 1 teaspoon cornflour. Mix cornflour 
with a little of the milk; heat but do not boil remainder. 
Mix in the dissolved cornflour, stirring all the time, and 
add the sugar when boiling. Cool and keep in airtight 
jars. 

Milk Stains on Material—Mix equal parts glycerine 
and water and a quarter the bulk of liquid ammonia. 
Apply with sponge and allow to dry on. Try first on 
separate piece to see if colour is fast. If it fades, omit 
ammonia. Will remove stains of long standing. 
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Aunt Daisy 
SayS... 


If you want your Savouries to 
be famous, use 


Whittomes Perfect Piekles 


Prime Spanish Queen Olives. 
Dutch Gherkins, Sweet, Sour or Spiced. 


Pickle Paste for Sandwiches. 


Genuine Madras Curry Powder with Sweet Sliced 
Mango Chutney. 


Pure Brewed Vinegar. 


Whittome Stevenson 


Auckland 


Milk, to Keep Fresh.—Add a pinch of bicarbonate 
of soda to a jug of milk in hot weather, or for taking to 
picnics. Stays sweet much longer. Useful also at home 
if no ice chest. 

Milk Shakes.—1. Milk for a milk shake must be at 
31 degrees F. Put in freezing trays of refrigerator. Then 
add ice cream, flavouring, and use proper agitator. 

2. 1 glass milk, few drops vanilla, 1 teaspoon sher- 
bet. Shake well. 

Milk on Concrete Verandah.—Scrub with cold water 
and a hard broom. 

Mint and Parsley, to Keep.—Separate leaves from 
stalks. Cut leaves finely. Lay on plate or sandwich tin 
and dry till crisp in refrigerator. Can be kept in bottles. 


Mint, to Preserve.—1. Wash mint, put leaves through 
mincer. Allow a tablespoon of sugar to about a handful 
of mint, stirred in, and sealed in airtight jar. 

2. Wash and mince the leaves, and cover with cold 
vinegar. 

3. Wash and spread on paper over stove, and leave 
it till dry. Rub to a powder. Keep in tin or jar. 

Mincer, to Sharpen—Put some pumice powder 
through the mincer. 

Mirrors, to Clean.—l. Never use too much water, 
which would soak in round the edges. Never clean a 
mirror standing in the sun. 

2. Try damp newspaper. 

3. Black spots on mirrors can sometimes be removed 
by rubbing with turpentine and then polishing with 
powdered whiting. 

Mirrors, Scratched.—Rub with a piece of putty; then 
clean. 

Mohair Velvet in Motor Cars.—Motor car cushions 
upholstered with mohair velvet can be rejuvenated by 
washing with a clean cloth and very frothy luke warm 
Lux water. Rub with the pile and not against. Remove 
suds with clean sponge, and then wipe surface several 
times over with a dry cloth. Then brush lightly with 
a whisk broom and let plenty of air into the car. When 
velvet is dry, brush up against the pile. If the velvet has 
become flattened, restore it by steaming with a heavy 
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towel wrung out of very hot water. Repeat several 
times, leaving the cloth on for 5 or 10 minutes each 
time. Then brush as above, lightly, with whisk broom, 
first while still damp, and again when dry, brushing 
against the pile. 


Moire Silk.—If any marks come on moire silk, do not 
use water, as it will spoil the markings. Use either ether 
or chloroform. 

Mop Oil.—4 pint raw linseed oil, 4 pint methylated 
spirits, shake well. Add 4 pint vinegar, shake, and then 
add 6d worth of citronella. 

Mosquitoes, to Keep Away.—Creosote will keep away 
mosquitoes. If camping, hang a piece of paper smeared 
with creosote outside the tent opening. Or wrap a piece 
round the legs of camp stretcher, and put a piece near 
head. 

Moths.—-1. Liberally sprinkle inside the cupboards, on 
the floors, under the carpets, etc., with paradichloro- 
benzine, or Kilmoth bought from the chemist. Place it 
liberally under the edges of the carpets. Directions are 
on the tin. Kilmoth destroys eggs and larvae also. 

2. Spray. Mix and shake well 4 ozs. pyrethrum pow- 
der in one quart kerosene. Stand for about 8 hours, and 
add about 1/- worth of synthetic oil of wintergreen. 
Spray the carpets with this. 

3. Turpentine will keep moths away. 

Moth Holes, to Repair—Take a scrap of material 
from an inside seam, smear with gum arabic water. and 
place under hole on the wrong side. Press with a warm 
iron. Clear nail varnish is also very good for sticking it 
on, or seccotine. Use it sparingly. If the material is 
thick, it is necessary also to catch the patch on with a 
few invisible stitches. 

Moths (in Carpet).—1. Wash boards underneath, 
and the edges of the carpet, with strong alum water. 

2. Wash the floor underneath with turpentine. 

Moths in Clothes.—1. Sprinkle clothes with pepper 
and put a cake of camphor in with them. 

2. Sprinkle with dry Epsom salts. 

Moths.—Sprinkle cupboards and drawers with spirits 
of turpentine. Wrap furs in naphthalene and news- 
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papers, and keep in airtight boxes. Use Kilmoth accord- 
ing to directions. Buy from chemist. 

Mother o’ Pearl, to Clean.—Never wash with soap 
and water. Rub with soft cloth lightly dipped in olive 
oil. Polish with silk. 

Motor Grease.—For motor grease (the thick black 
grease) on materials, silk stockings, etc., use warm 
water, and a shaving stick. Shaving cream would do if 
no stick is available. Leave it soaking on the stain for 
es and then wash. This will not harm even delicate 
silk. 

Mould on Jam.—Dip rounds of greaseproof paper in 
either brandy or glycerine—shake, and lay on top of the 
jam before covering. 

Mud Stains on Clothing—Sponge with water in 
which potatoes have been boiled. Then wash in luke 
warm suds. 

Mud Stains.—Mud stains on silk or rubber coats can 
be sponged with vinegar. 

Mushrooms, to Distinguish—I1l. Mushrooms will 
peel, toadstools will not. 

2. Mushrooms grow in open places, and smell whole- 
some. 

3. Sprinkle salt on the underside; if they turn yellow 
they are poison, but if they stay black they are whole- 
some. 

4. When the mushrooms are boiling, hold a piece of 
silver in. If the silver turns black, they are poisonous. 

Mustard Stains in Linen.—Dissolve 1 teaspoon wash- 
ing soda in each quart of water. Boil in this till stain 
disappears, then rinse. 

Mustard.—If mixed with milk, and a pinch of salt 
added, mustard will not harden. 
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ANACIN 


for the relief of pain due to 


HEADACHES - INFLUENZA 
NEURALGIA - NEURITIS 
and RHEUMATISM 


Anacin is unsurpassed for the relief 
of distress and discomfort due to 
Headaches, Neuralgia and other ner- 
vous disorders. It is also suitable as 
a sedative after tooth extractions, 
etc. Anacin is effective and reliable. 
Anacin can be bought in economical 
bottle sizes or handy tins of twelve 
tablets. 


BOTTLES 50 Tablets 3/9 
TINS 12 Tablets | /3 


ALL CHEMISTS SELL ANACIN 
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Nail Varnish, to Remove.—l. Sponge with amyl- 
acetate, or nail varnish remover. 

2. Remove with acetone, from chemist. 

Nail Varnish, to Thin.—Thick nail varnish can be 
thinned with a little methylated spirits. Also use for nail 
varnish which has become solid. 

Nasturtium Seeds, to Pickle——Use ripe seeds; spread 
them on a newspaper to dry for 2 days. Place in jar, 
cover with salt, then fill the jar with hot vinegar. Let 
cool before sealing. Leave for 2 months before using. 

Needles, to Preserve from Rusting.—Stick needles in 
a cake of hard soap, instead of a pin cushion. 

Nicotine Stains.—Dab with sal volatile. 

Nicotine on Fingers.——Rub with a brand of good 
toothpaste. 

Nugget Marks on Frock.—Use carbon tetra chloride, 
or benzine. 

Nut, to Crack a Hard.—Heat it first in a warm oven 
for a few minutes. It will then crack easily. 
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Oil or Grease Spots, to Remove.—Oil may be re- 
moved from wallpaper with Talcum powder. Sprinkle 
liberally. 

Oilskin——Use equal parts of raw and boiled linseed 
oil, mixed in tin. Soak garment thoroughly, then wring, 
loosely, and hang in a windy but shady place to dry. 
May take a month or more. 

Oil on Stockings.—If oil is spilt on stockings, dress, 
or coat, wash in cold water with soap. Shaving stick is 
excellent, rubbed on. 

Oil on Wallpaper—Dab on dry magnesia, while the 
stain is still wet. Leave for two or three days, then 
lightly brush off. 

Onions, Fried.—F ry in a saucepan with lid on, add- 
ing a little dripping, or butter, salt and pepper, and a 
teaspoon or more of sugar. Cook quickly. 

Onions, to Grate——Grate an onion, instead of chop- 
ping. It is quicker, and easier on the eyes. 

Onions, to Peel.—Begin to peel from the root up- 
wards; should not affect the eyes so much. 

Onion Smell.—If hands smell of onions, rub them 
with a little dry mustard. 

Onions, after eating —To remove the smell of onions 
from the breath after eating them, chew dry tea; or a 
little dry coffee; or a little green mint; or a little parsley 
dipped in vinegar. Onions leave hardly any odour if 
they are covered with boiling water for 2 or 3 minutes 
after cutting up. Then drain and use as raw. 

Onions in Salad.—Pour boiling water over onions 
which have been cut up for a salad. Makes them tender 
and odourless. 
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_ Organdie, to Stiffen—t1. Stiffen organdie by rinsing 
in water with one tablespoon of sugar to one quart of 
hot water. Roll in towel before ironing. 


2. To stiffen organdie, dissolve 1 oz. gum arabic in a 
pint of boiling water. Strain, through muslin, then put 
1 tablespoon to every 4 pint of cold water in which the 
organdie is rinsed. Roll in a towel for about two hours, 
then iron. 


Orange Peel.—Save up the skins of about five 
oranges. Cut this peel in sections. Cover it with water, 
and boil until the white pith can be easily scraped off 
with a spoon. Then make a syrup of one teacupful of 
loaf sugar to a very little water. Then cook the peel in 
this syrup until it is transparent, when it will have ab- 
sorbed nearly all the syrup. Lift it out then, with a fork, 
and roll it in granulated sugar. Leave it on a wire tray 
to cool, and become dry. Store this peel in a glass jar, 
which has been made airtight. 


Oven, to Mend.—1. Mix ordinary wood ash and com- 
mon salt in equal quantities, then add just a little more 
ash. Mix to paste with water. Have oven hot, then fill 
up cracks and holes till they are full. 

2. Use iron cement. There are various commercial 
preparations on sale. These are not for gas or electric 
ovens. 

Oven Doors and Shelves (Daisy Stamen, Wellington) 
—Easy way to keep clean. Dissolve 1 tablespoon starch 
in $ pint of water and add one dessertspoon caustic soda. 
Apply with a brush while the stove is warm, or a thick 
pad of rag. Wash off with warm soapy water. Enamel 
should be quite clean. 

Overalls, Greasy, to Wash.—Soak well in bucket of 
water containing teacup kerosene. Wring out and wash 
in hot water containing washing soda or Rinso. Repeat 
3 or 4 times. Rinse well and hang out to dry. Rinso is 
excellent for this purpose. 

Overalls, Painters, to Wash.—1l. Have a bucket of 
boiling water with a small handful of washing soda, and 
some soap extract. Place suit in, and leave to soak for 
20 minutes. Scrub with a scrubbing brush, and then 
boil them in more soda water and soap extract. Do not 
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put into cold water, as that sets paint. Proved for 20 
years. (Berhampore). 

2. Put cold water in copper, enough to cover the 
overalls, and add 4 lb. washing soda. Boil fast for about 
1 hour. Paint will come out easily with a scrubbing 
brush. A little soap powder improves the colour. (Lyall 
Bay). 
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Packing Frocks.—After pressing, hang for about an 
hour before packing to prevent creasing. 

Painting.—Stand pot of paint in a tin of hot water— 
ensures a smooth professional finish. 

Paint Brushes (to clean).—If paint brushes have been 
left dirty, and are hard, soak them in hot vinegar. After- 
wards wash. 

Paint on Carpet or Material—After removing as 
much as possible with a blunt knife, sponge with carbon 
tetra chloride, then sponge with warm soapy water. 

Paint, Fresh, on Material (Belfast)—Rub with wet 
soap. Then put 1 tablespoon Rinso and a good lump of 
washing soda in about 2 cups boiling water, and stir till 
dissolved. Soak garment in this for a few minutes, then 
rub between the hands, and rinse in warm water. 

Paint Stains.—Soak in eucalyptus. ; 

Paint Stains on Clothing.—First soak stains in turps 
to soften the paint. Then add some ammonia. Brush 
this now and again and wait about 4 hour. After this 
wash in very cool, soapy water, containing ammonia. 
Persevere a little. 

Paint on Clothes.—On child’s woollen suit. Spread 
butter well into the paint-stained parts; roll up and leave 
all night. Next day wash in warm soapy water. 

Paint on Glass.—l. Rub hot vinegar on paint spots 
on glass. 

2. Gently scrape with razor-blade. 

3. Try a wet cloth dipped in carbonate of soda to re- 
move paint or putty marks from window. 

Paint, to Remove from Stove or Walls.—The easiest 
way is to use a blow-lamp. 
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Paint on Windows, to Avoid.—Before painting the 
framework round a window, rub the glass with a piece 
of soap. This makes it easy to remove any splashes of 
paint after the wood is dry. 

Paint, Smell of, to Remove.—The smell of paint, and 
other smells, in a room or cupboard can be removed by 
putting some hay in a bucket of water, and leaving it to 
stand in the tainted room. Slice onions into a bowl of 
water and leave in room overnight. The onions being in 
the water will not leave any odour. 

Pancakes with Buttermilk (from Umukuri).—Pan- 
cakes may be made with buttermilk. Use a small tea- 
spoon of baking soda to $ lb. of flour and a pinch of salt, 
and mix to a very slack batter. Stand at least an hour 
before cooking. Sugar and sultanas added to the mixture 
make a delectable pancake. 

Pantry, Damp.—Stand a jar of lime in a damp cup- 
board or pantry. This will absorb the moisture. 

Panama Hat, to Clean.—1l. Mix powdered magnesia 
to a paste with cold water, and rub well on with a clean 


nail brush. When dry, brush off well. 


2. Make a saturated solution of borax and warm 
water, and apply with a soft brush. Brush off the cry- 
stals when thoroughly dry. Powdered alum may also be 
used in this way. 

3. Dissolve alum in water, brush all over the hat. 
Leave to dry, brush off, and press if necessary. 

Paper Damp Walls.—Dissolve 4 Ib. blue-size and 4 Ib. 
alum in pail of water. Strip off old paper, paint walls 
with solution. When dry, new paper can be put on. 

Papier Mache, to Make (Mrs. Waimauku).—1. Tear 
up a whole newspaper into small pieces about 1 
inch square or smaller. Put it into a large basin. Then 
pour a kettle of boiling water over it and leave it to soak 
for several hours. Put your hands in and rub the paper 
till you get it all pulpy. Then squeeze out excessive 
water in handfuls, putting it into another basin. Then 
add 1 cup flour, and a tablespoon of alum. Mix well with 
the hands till quite smooth. Then put it all in a large 
saucepan, and heat it, mixing it all the time with a 
wooden spoon. Heat it right through, but do not make 
too hot. It is then ready to mould into any shape. 
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2. Crumple sheets of newspaper and soak all night or 
longer, in hot water. Tear the paper pulp into shreds. Now 
mix the paste. While ordinary flour can be used, wall- 
paper paste in powder form is best. Mix either flour or 
powder to a thin paste, strain through a sieve to remove 
lumps, add boiling water, stirring all the time. Boil for 
2 or 3 minutes, till it is as thick as custard. Cool a little. 
Now mix the paste and paper pulp in proportion of one 
part of paste to two parts of pulp. Squeeze out exces- 
sive moisture—it should be like clay. It can be used 
like a modelling clay, and figures can be modelled— 
heads, and little animals, etc. Flowers can be made out 
of this, and worked on to vases before colouring with 
base colours. Paint with distemper, poster paint or kal- 
somine, if modelling. 

Method of Moulding.—For a first attempt a bowl or 
tray should be made. Take a china or metal bowl for a 
mould. Coat the outside of bowl with soft soap or vase- 
line to prevent it sticking. Then mould round it. 

1. If there are traces of water noticeable when you 
press your finger into the mixture, it is too wet, so 
squeeze out again. 

2. If it cracks open, it is too dry, and needs more 
paste. 

3. If any lumpy parts show, pull them out and ‘start 
again. 

4. If it sticks to your hand, mould a little more. 

5. Paper pulp in proper condition will not shrink. 
It is the evaporation of excess water that makes it shrink 
or show too rough. 

6. The longer the paper is soaked the better, as it 
does not go sour unless paste is added. 

Papier Mache, Different Method (Birkdale).— 
Grease mould with olive oil, or vaseline. Make usual 
flour paste with flour, water, and a little alum. Tear (do 
not cut) paper into small strips and soak in hot water. 
Take paper piece by piece, when it is well soaked, and 
cover the whole mould with one layer. Paint over with 
paste, and repeat with a layer of paper and a layer of 
paste, till there are ten layers. Leave for 24 hours, then 
with a sharp knife or razor, trim round the top, and take 
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off mould. Dry carefully in a cool oven. Pretty wall- 
paper can be used for the last layer; or you can enamel 
it, in bright colours, and put designs on. A coat of clear 
seats will protect the paper finish, and give it a nice 
shine. 

Papier Mache, to Clean.—1. Clean papier mache art- 
icles by washing over with clean cold water; when 
nearly dry, sprinkle with flour, and then dry with a 
flannel. Polish finally with silk. 

2. Clean this with a paste made of flour and olive 
oil; or if not very soiled, with a little milk, sour if pos- 
sible. Rub up with a soft cloth. Do not use water. 

Parchment Shades, to Clean (Hastings).—Clean with 
a cloth rung out of water to which has been added one- 
third the amount of kerosene. This removes fly marks, 
also. 

Parchment Lamp Shades.—These require little dust- 
ing if they are cleaned every six months with a good 
furniture cream. Keeps the parchment in good con- 
dition. 

Parsley, to Grow in Winter.—Moisten an ordinary 
sponge with water, sprinkle parsley seeds in it, then 
hang it up over a window. Keep the sponge moist. 

Parsley, to Preserve.—Wash it well and put it into 
boiling water which has had a little salt added. Let it 
boil for two or three minutes. Drain it, and dry it on 
a sieve in front of the fire or in the hot sun. See that it 
dries as quickly as possible. Store in a very dark place 
in bottles. When wanted for use, let is stand for about - 
five minutes in a little warm water. 

Paste, Bookbinders’.—Mix $ gill of flour to a smooth 
paste with water; add 1 oz. powdered alum and 2 quarts 
cold water. Boil till thick, and stir constantly. 

Paste (everlasting)—Melt 1 oz. alum in 1 quart 
warm water. When cool, add as much flour as will make 
a thick cream. Stir in $ teaspoonful powdered resin and 
two or three cloves. Boil, stirring constantly. 

Paste for Paper Hanging—When making the paste 
for paper hanging, use starch instead of flour. 

Paste for Wall Paper.—Mix 1 |b. flour in small quan- 
tity of water, break down lumps, add more water slow- 
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ly till like gruel; add 1 tablespoon alum, and boil, stir- 
ring all the time till as thick as porridge. 

Pastry Hint—When making pastry for jam tarts, 
fruit pies, etc., add 1 dessertspoonful of icing sugar to 
each cup of flour. It will make that little difference that 
is so much appreciated. 

Parcels, to Address.—A wooden match is better than 
a pen. 

Patent Leather.—Can be made to last twice as long 
by rubbing in a little vaseline once a week. 

Patch, Invisible—When delicate material tears, cut 
a piece from seam, and stick it on wrong side of tear 
with a thin application of clear nail varnish. Press with 
warm iron. 

Paua Shells, to Polish—Remove hard outer crust by 
filing with rasp or file. Keep adding a drop or two of 
water. When the colours begin to show, use a finer 
file, and finally sandpaper. Make as smooth as possible, 
being careful, as shell is brittle. Then polish with cloth 
dipped in olive oil and whiting. Then finish with a silk 
duster. 

The crust may also be removed by rubbing with a 
cloth dipped in spirits of salts, but care must be taken, 
as this may eat right through the shell. Wash well be- 
fore polishing. 

Peanut Butter Become Dry.—When the peanut but- 
ter gets a little dry at the bottom of the pot, work in a 
few drops of medicinal paraffin oil. 

Peg Bag (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—Dye half a 
sugar bag, put wide hem on top, sew coat hanger in, and 
put seam down about one-third of the bag. Can be 
pushed along the line. 

Pegs, Split—Soak new wooden pegs in water for 12 
hours, and they will not split. 

Peel in Cakes.—Mince lemon peel, sugar, and all after 
buying; and keep ready for use. Add to butter and sugar 
before creaming. Gives better flavour. 

Pencil on Paint or Woodwork.—Rub with freshly-cut 
lemon, then with whiting and a soft cloth. 

Pencil, Indelible, to Remove (Merivale, Christ- 
church).—Rub indelible pencil marks with methylated 
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spirits. The pure uncoloured methylated spirits can be 
bought at the chemists. 

Perspiration Marks on Material.—1. Soak in methy- 
lated spirits for an hour, then wash off with warm soapy 
water, and dry in open air. 

2. Dab with peroxide and water, in equal parts. 

3. Sponge with dilute acetic acid. 

4. Take equal quantities of methylated spirits and 
warm soapy water, and sponge the affected parts. Dry 
in the open air. 

5. These marks may be removed from silk by soaking 
for a few minutes in a mixture of ammonia and methy- 
lated spirit. Do not use much ammonia unless the colour 
is fast. 

Petrol Tank Leaking—An effective temporary cure 
for a leaky petrol pipe or tank can be made by covering a 
piece of thick cloth or felt with treacle or golden syrup, 
and binding over the leak. Treacle is insoluble in petrol. 

Pewter, to Clean—Make a soft paste of olive oil 
and whiting, and leave till dry. When clean, polish with 
liquid veneer; it protects from damp and does not spoil 
surface. 

Piano, to Keep Dry.—Hang bags of lime or camphor 
inside piano to keep it dry. 

Piano Keys, to Clean.—Try cleaning these with 
cream of tartar and peroxide mixed to a paste; or lemon 
juice and French chalk; leave on for an hour or two, 
then wipe off and rub up. Repeat if necessary. 

Metal polish or tooth paste may also be used. 

Pickle or Brine for Corned Beef.—Three gallons 
water, 1 oz. saltpetre, 4 pint treacle or 1 Ib. brown sugar: 
5 Ibs. salt. Boil together for 5 to 10 minutes, then skim. 
Put into barrel or keg. When cold it is ready for use. 

Pickles, Bottling Hint.—Boil the corks before put- 
ting them in the bottles. They are soft when hot, and 
become rigid and airtight when cold. 

Pickles——Before bottling pickles, or sauces, rinse the 
bottles or jars with cold vinegar, immediately before fill- 
ing, and you should have no fermentation. 

Pickles—Add two or three lumps of sugar to the 
vinegar, when making pickles. 
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Pickles, Which Shrink.—Cover with wax after bot- 
tling, to prevent home-made pickles from shrinking. 

Picric Acid, to Remove.—Sponge with weak ammonia 
solution; 1 teaspoon to 4 cup water. If still there, sponge 
with peroxide, and wash well. 

Pies, Fruit—1. Brush beaten egg on underside as 
well as on top of oe pastry from sinking on 
to the fruit. 

2. Stand fruit pies in a tin a water, to prevent boiling 
over. 

Pie Crust, Quick (Organ-grinder).—Soak stale bread 
in boiling milk; leave till cold, use enough milk to soften 
bread, but not to make it sloppy. Mash well with fork, 
remove any hard pieces, mix in a little butter and a pinch 
of salt, and 1 teaspoon baking powder. Add enough flour 
to make into a stiff paste. 

Pikelets—When mixed to the right consistency, beat 
for five minutes, remove the spoon and leave untouched 
for a while. Then dip out spoonfuls and cook, without 
disturbing the mixture at all. 

Pine Gum, to Remove.—Sponge with methylated 
spirits; carbon tetra chloride; turpentine; or eucalyptus. 
Equal parts of benzol and carbon tetra chloride is also 
good. 

Playing Cards, to Clean.—l. Wipe each card with a 
cloth damped with water and benzine (being careful of 
fire). When quite dry rub with dry boracic. 

2. Rub with cloth just moistened in soapy water. 
Then dust liberally with French chalk, and shuffle wel:. 

3. Put in paper bag with boracic powder and shake 
well. 

4. Spread sticky playing cards out over the table and 
dust them with talcum powder. Turn them over, and 
dust again. Then gather them, and shuffle loosely. 

Plaster, to Remove.—To remove adhesive plaster 
painlessly, moisten it with eucalyptus; it will peel off 
easily. 

Plasticine, Home-made.—1. Two tablespoons flour, 
1 tablespoon salt. Put flour in pot, and add enough water 
to make it fairly stiff paste, then add salt, mix well, and 
put on fire to heat, but do not boil. Add a little cochineal 
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to make it a pretty colour. Any shade can be made by 
blending food colourings. 

2. 1 heaped cup flour, small 4 cup salt. Add 4 cup 
boiling water gradually, and work till no trace of flour. 

Plaster of Paris Pictures.—1l. Use a saucer, or plate, 
depending on the shape desired. Rub the inside with a 
light application of kerosene, and place picture in posi- 
tion face downwards. Have the picture on very thin 
paper. Mix ordinary plaster of paris to a smooth paste 
with water (remove all lumps). Pour carefully into dish. 
Bend the ends of a hairpin at right angles, and put in 
wet plaster, to serve as a hanger. Leave to set. 

2. Grease the saucer or plate with vaseline. Mix plas- 
ter of paris to a smooth paste. Pour into the saucer, on 
top of picture as above. You must work quickly, as the 
se dal of paris may set before you can pour it into the 

ish. 

3. If you are artistic, you could dispense with the 
paper picture—must make the plaster plaque, and paint 
a little design or picture on the surface. If the surface is 
quite clean, you could use ordinary water colours. You 
could also put a coat of-clear varnish over the paper 
picture. 

Plum Jam.—Always put some stones in—the acid in 
the stones helps the jam to set. 

Polish for the Piano.—Rub with a little medicinal 
paraffin. 

Polisher, Easy—Cover old worn broom head with 
thick pad of material, then cover with velvet. 

Polished Wood, Stains on.—Metal polish will often 
remove heat marks from polished wood. 

Polishing Furniture——To prevent smears from fur-’ 
niture cream, use a cloth wrung out of hot water; then 
polish as usual. 

Polishing Oil.—Equal parts of raw linseed oil, vine- 
gar and turpentine. 

Porridge.—1. If you have to keep porridge hot for a 
late-comer, pour it into a jug and stand it in boiling 
water. This prevents the saucepan from becoming hard 
to wash. 

2. Try a grating of nutmeg on porridge. Very nice. 
a i a eae ne ere eee ae 
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Porridge Saucepan (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).— 
Quickly fill with cold water and 4 teaspoon baking soda; 
can then be washed clean almost immediately. 

Porcelain Enamel.—Refrigerators and other enamel- 
led fittings can be kept beautifully clean and white by 
using metal polish. 

Potatoes Gone to a Squash.—If potatoes have boiled 
to squash, pour off as much water as possible, break in 
an egg and stir quickly for a few minutes; then add a 
little butter. , 

Potatoes, to Boil.—Add a little milk to the cooking 
water, improves flavour and makes them whiter. 

Potatoes, Burned.—When potatoes boil dry and burn, 
half fill sink with cold water, and stand saucepan in for 
about 10 minutes. Take out potatoes not burned, and 
mash in usual way. Should not be able to taste any 
flavour or burning. 

Potatoes, Old, to Cook.—Add a little lemon juice to 
the water. Improves colour. 

Potatoes, to Bake—When roasting potatoes with 
meat, sprinkle a little sugar on bottom of dish. Potatoes 
brown deliciously. 

Potatoes, to Mash.—Potatoes are much more fluffy 
and whiter if mashed with hot milk, instead of cold; and 
a pinch of baking powder added. 

Potatoes, Watery, to Cook.—After having boiled for 
8 or 10 minutes, strain and put cold water on, then salt. 
When again at boiling point, strain and cover tightly. 
They will finish cooking in steam. 

Pots, Aluminium, to Clean.—Fill with boiling water 
containing a little borax. Leave for several hours, pour 
off, and rub with a soft cloth. 

Pot Plant, Novel (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—Soak 
about 40 orange pips in jar of cold water for ten days. 
Change water daily. Plant in a flower pot. Will grow 
about 7 or 8 inches high in a thick clump, and comes out 
in flowers with sweet scent. 

Pot Plants.—To revive drooping pot plants, water 
them with the tea left over from a meal. Use it only luke 
warm. A few tea leaves forked into the soil is also good. 
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Powder Marks.—Powder marks round the necks of 
dark frocks or costumes may be cleaned off by rubbing 
with stale breadcrumbs. 

Preserving Coal Supply.—If you have a large fire 
made with carbonettes, or brickettes, and it is a pity to 
waste them when bedtime comes, take them outside, 
plunge into cold water, and they are as good as new for 
the next day’s fire. 

Preserve and Carry Poultry on a Journey.—Fill the 
carcase with charcoal, and wrap it in a cloth soaked in 
vinegar. Then wrap in paper (greaseproof). 

Preserves, Cloth Tops for (Waitotara, tested).— 
Place 1 lb. resin, 2 oz. beeswax and 2 oz. unsalted mutton 
fat in old saucepan and stand in pot of hot water, on 
stove till melted, stirring well. Cut rounds of cloth (cali- 
co or flour bags) and smear to within } inch of edge with 
hot mixture. Dries hard and stiff, and can be packed 
away till wanted. To use, have bottles of fruit filled to 
overflowing, place the covers on top and press down 
firmly. Boiling fruit melts wax and holds it in place. 
Tie round with string. 


PRESERVING 


Beans.—It is no use preserving old beans. First put 
half-inch layer of salt at bottom of jar. Cut up the beans 
as for table, and put a good layer on the salt. Then put 
a layer of salt, another layer of beans, and another layer 
of salt, and so on. This should be ordinary kitchen salt; 
although some prefer butcher’s salt. The thing to re- 
member is to have a very good layer of salt on top— 
enough really to completely cover the beans and exclude 
the air. With this way of preserving, the jars need not 
be airtight, and as the beans settle and the level is low- 
ered, the jars can be opened and more beans and salt 
added day by day provided always there is the thick 
layer of salt on top. Young beans must be used. If mil- 
dew is noticed, as is sometimes the case in very hot cli- 
mates, just take off the layer of mildew and put more 
salt. Keep a watch over them. 

Beans.—Wash and dry all lids, rubbers and bottles 
well. Cut up the beans and pack them tightly in jars. 
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Fill with cold water, leaving about % inch at the top. 
Screw the lids on absolutely tight. Put in the copper or 
a kerosene tin, or the oven, with a cloth at the bottom 
and a little pack of paper between the jars to prevent 
them bumping. Cover right over with cold water, boil, 
and keep boiling about 20 minutes. Leave in the water 
till cold. Then take jars out and stand upside down for 
a few hours but do not touch the lids—that is do not 
screw them. Salt may be added; not very much, as it 
tends to harden. 

French or Runner Beans.—Cut up beans as if for 
dinner. To each quart of water add 1 tablespoon com- 
mon salt; bring to boil and keep boiling for 10 minutes. 
Then add prepared beans and boil for 20 minutes. Bottle 
at once in warmed jars, overflow with the boiling water, 
adjust rubber rings and screw down at once. Invert jars 
until cold, to make sure the seal is perfect. When beans 
are to be used, put them into colander and wash well 
under tap. Then just bring to boil in unsalted water 
with just a little sugar. An excellent recipe. Peas may 
be done in the same way except in hot climates; but are 
not really so dependable. 

Celery.—Wash and dry it well, cut into inch lengths, 
dry in warm, open oven till shrivelled. Store in clean 
jars. To use, put into boiling water and cook till tender. 

Cold Pack Preserving in Oven.—1 cup sugar to 2 cups 
water for the syrup; boil for 10 minutes, not more, and 
let cool; peel the fruit, and cut into quarters (put them 
into water containing salt or a little vinegar to prevent 
them becoming brown); then pack the fruit into cold 
jars; pour over the cold syrup; put the rings on, and 
partially screw on lids; place on a cold oven shelf, with 
about an inch between the jars; turn the bottom element 
to high (if electric stove); when 300 deg. turn to low; 
gas oven turn low when about 300 deg.; for pears, leave 
about 30 minutes; for apples, 20 minutes, or until the 
fruit looks cooked; then remove and overflow with boil- 
ing syrup, or boiling water; seal, and invert. 

For Tomatoes.—Allow 14 teaspoons salt to 2 cups of 
water; boil this, cool, and then follow the method as 
above, leaving in the oven till cooked. 
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FRUIT BOTTLING IN THE OVEN. 


Regulation of Oven.—Set regulo at No. 1 for 5 min- 
utes to heat the oven and leave it at that number when 
fruit is put in. Time: About 45 minutes. Less for rasp- 
berries or softer fruits. Syrup: 1 cup sugar, 2 cups 
water, boil 10 minutes. Use hot as the fruit cooks more 
quickly. 

No. 1 Method.—For peaches, plums, apricots, etc. 
Place firm sound fruit in warm sterilised jars. Fill up 
with boiling syrup, put on rubber band and lid loosely. 
Place on shelf low in oven. When bubbles rise freely 
fruit is done. Let air bubbles escape. Overflow with 
boiling water and screw down tightly. 

No. 2 Method.—For blackcurrants, gooseberries, or 
raspberries. Place fruit in warmed jars. Cook in the 
oven at No. 2 for 30 minutes with lid off. Take out of 
oven, fill jar with boiling water and screw down tightly. 

To Preserve Fruit Without Sugar.—l. Wash and 
dry all lids, rubbers and bottles well. 

2. Peel, stone, and slice the fruit, and pack tightly 
in jars. 

3. Fill the jars with cold water, leaving about 4 inch 
at the top. 

4. Screw on the lids tight. 

5. Put in copper with cloth at bottom and a little 
pack of paper between each to stop them bumping. 

6. Cover right over with cold water, and bring it to 
the boil, and keep boiling for about 20 minutes, and 
then leave in the water till cold. Then turn upside down. 
but do not touch the lids. 

Another way is to put them in the oven and cook 
till the fruit is done. They can be done without the lids 
on, in which case, when they are taken out of the oven 
boiling hot, overflow the bottles with boiling water and 
screw on the lids immediately. In this way vacuum is 
created, as the liquid cools, and the cooling contracts it. 

Invert the bottles to make sure that the seal is per- 
fect. Use new rubber rings every year. 

Hot Pack Method of Fruit Bottling.—This is the old 
fashioned way. Make syrup first in preserving pan, with 
4 to 6 ozs. of sugar to each pint of water. Put in the pre- 
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pared fruit and simmer very gently till cooked. Be care- 
ful that the fruit does not break. When nearly cooked, 
fill up the sterilised jars to overflowing with the boiling 
fruit and syrup. Adjust the rubber rings and screw 
down. Invert for a few hours to make sure that the jars 
do not leak. The jars and lids should always be steril- 
ised by putting into a large vessel of cold water and 
bringing gradually to boiling point. Leave in vessel, and 
only take out one by one as needed. If more convenient, 
sterilise jars and lids in oven, bringing from quite cold up 
to hot. 

Berries.—Select fresh firm dry berries and fill pre- 
serving jars. Add about half a cup of sugar to each jar 
and screw on the top loosely without a rubber ring. De 
not add Water. Place jars in a large saucepan of cold 
water and bring to the boil, letting simmer until fruit is 
tender. At the latter stage, the jars will be only partly 
filled, the juice being considerable. Fill jars from others 
which have been similarly treated and with the aid of 
rubber rings screw the lids down tightly (must be air- 
tight). 

Lemons.—1. Pack in a box of sawdust, so that the 
lemons do not touch each other. 

2. Smear all over with vaseline, wrap in paper, and 
pack in a box. Or use any paste egg preservative. 


Lemon Juice.—Strain the pure uncooked juice into 
small bottles, nearly filling them. Fill up the remaining 
space with olive oil, which excludes the air. Cork well, 
and store in a cool place. When the lemon juice is need- 
ed, the olive oil can be drawn off by a piece of cotton 
wool. we 

Lemon Juice——1l. Squeeze out juice; bring to the 
boil some water and the lemon skins; add this to strained 
juice, and sugar in proportion of one cup to every two 
bottles. Boil for 10 minutes, then overflow heated bottles 
and seal. 

2. Extract lemon juice, add a little grated rind, allow 
1} Ibs. brewers’ crystals to every pint of juice. Bring to 
boiling point only, and bottle and cork when cold. 

3. Squeeze out the juice. Gradually heat to simmer- 
ing point 180 deg. Then strain through muslin—add 
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sugar to flavour (optional) 1 cup to 1 gallon. Pour into 
bottles, cover lightly, sterilise at 180 deg. for 30 minutes. 
Remove, cork tightly, dip in wax, and cool. 

Green Maize.—Pick maize while still in milky stage, 
before grains have hardened. Remove husks and silk, 
and with a sharp knife cut grains off cobs, pressing out 
the juice. Then pack into clean jars. There should be 
at least 2 inches of juice. If not sufficient add a little 
water to which a little sugar has been added. Salt has 
a tendency to harden, and is better omitted. Adjust 
rubber rings and screw lids loosely. If a spring-top jar, 
adjust clamp but do not fasten down. Pack jars in boiler 
and sterilise for one hour. Tighten covers of jars and 
leave to cool in boiler for 24 hours. Following day, ster- 
ilise again, first loosening the lids. Repeat again third 
day, screw lids tightly, and put away in a dry cool place. 

Mushrooms.—Remove or trim off stems, then peel 
them and sprinkle with salt, and pack carefully into clean 
jars, without adding water. Adjust the rubber ring and 
screw down the lids slightly: then put into copper or 
kerosene tin; stand on rack so as not to touch the bot- 
tom. Fill up with water to reach to about an inch from 
the neck of the jars, then bring gradually to boiling 
point and boil for one hour, during which time it will be 
found that the mushrooms have shrivelled up and ex- 
pressed their own juice. Remove the jars from the water 
and fill up one from another; then return to the steril- 
iser, and allow to boil gently for another hour. When 
done screw down the lids tightly. Mushrooms may also 
be dried instead of sterilised by being put in a cool oven 
or outside in the shade on sheets of white paper and 
left until dry and shrivelled up. Store in paper bags. 
When being used they should be soaked beforehand, 
preferably in gravy. 

Passion Fruit——1. 5 cups passion fruit, 24 cups sugar, 
4 teaspoon salicylic acid. Stir till all is dissolved. Put 
in pots and cover with wax. Good for fruit salads. 

2. Allow cup of sugar to each cup of passion fruit 
pulp. Put away for 24 hours, stirring frequently to see 
that all the sugar has dissolved, also to get out all the 
little bubbles of air. Cork down tightly. 
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This 
man 
CAN 
HELP 
YOU 

to better 

health 


Mr. Arthur Pascoe, M.N.A.M.H., New Zealand's highest Qualified 
Herbalist has a full understanding of human ailments and a wonder- 
ful knowledge of Herbal Medicines. 


Mr. Pascoe treats all diseases with Pure Herbal Remedies and there 
are thousands throughout N.Z. who can testify to his ability. 
Amongst the many diseases which he has successfully treated are — 


Rheumatism, Neuritis, etc. Dandruff and Falling Hair, 
Stomach and Duodenal Ulcers, Nervous Disorders, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Kidney Disorders, 
Eczema, Psoriasis, Blood Pressure. 


Every Branch of Health Supply Ltd., employs qualified Nurses many 
of whom hold the rank of Sister. They have a full knowledge of Mr. 
Pascoe's treatments. Their advice is free and may save you years of 
suffering. Why not call in and see them—no matter what your com- 
plaint they will be glad to advise you. 


HEALTH SUPPLY LID. 


Auckland, Hastings, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, Hamilton, 
Palmerston North and Lower Hutt. 
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Green Peas.—Select tender peas, shell them, then 
cook for five minutes in boiling water. If tied in a piece 
of butter muslin or cheesecloth, they are easy to lift out. 
Plunge into cold water, then pack them into jars, and 
fill up with water, to which one teaspoon of sugar has 
been added to every pint. Salt having a tendency to 
harden the peas, is better omitted, especially if the peas 
are not very young. Adjust the rubbers, and screw down 
the lids loosely or, in the case of a spring top jar, adjust 
the wire clamp, but do not fasten it down. Pack the jars 
in the boiler and sterilise for one hour. Tighten the 
covers of the jars and leave to cool in the boiler for 24 
hours. The following day, sterilise again for one hour, 
taking care to loosen the lids in order to let out the 
steam, otherwise the jars might crack. Repeat the pro- 
cess third day, then screw down the lids tightly, or fast- 
en down the clamps of the spring top jars, and put away 
in a cool, dry place. If preferred, the peas may be steril- 
ised for two hours the first day, and repeated the second 
day, instead of one hour for three days. 


Bottling Peas and Beans (Blenheim).—First cook as 
for a meal, and leave until next day. Then fill the clean 
bottles with the peas or beans, and add the water they 
were cooked in. Put them in oven and sterilise at boiling 
point for 3 hours. Fill to overflowing with boiling water 
before screwing down. 

Tomatoes Whole.—Boil 2 oz. salt with 2 quarts of 
water for 15 minutes. Let get quite cold, then pour over 
tomatoes previously packed in screw top jars. Put in 
the oven first shelf from bottom on a piece of carpet or 
sugar bag and have shelf in on top to cover. Sterilise 
until the skins show signs of cracking, then put on new 
sterilised rubber rings, and screw lids on tightly. Invert 
bottles to make sure that seal is perfect. . 

Vegetables.—Preserve only young vegetables. Old 
and tough ones are not worth the trouble, for preserving 
will not make them young again. Vegetables need longer 
sterilising than fruit, and a higher temperature. Instead 
of the syrup used for covering fruit, use for vegetables a 
liquid made by boiling 1 oz. sugar and # oz. salt in each 
quart of water for 5 minutes. Put aside and use when cold. 
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Cover it with muslin. It is best to “blanch” or scald 
vegetables before sterilising them. This is done by put- 
ting them first into boiling water for a few minutes, and 
then lifting out and plunging into cold water for about 
a minute. If they are in a piece of butter muslin it is easy 
to lift them. 

Immediately after the cold dip, pack the vegetables 
into jars and fill up with the cold liquid described above. 
Sterilise for the required time in oven or boiler, then 
overflow with boiling water and screw down at once. 

Times for Blanching and Sterilising at Boiling Point. 
Sterilising 


Blanching Boiling Point 
Asparagus ... 15 minutes 3 hours 
ieBete een: 5 minutes 14 hours 
Beans .. 5 minutes 3 hours 
Carrate ... ..  & minutes 2 hours 
Celery 5 minutes 3 hours 
Parsnips 5 minutes 14, hours 
Peas & #6 10 

minutes 3 hours 
Tomatoes ... 14 minutes * hour 
Turnips 5 minutes 14 hours 


Pressing Ideas.—1. When pressing seams, it is dif- 
ficult not to wet the rest of the garment in the damping 
process. Try opening the seams with a wet toothbrush. 

2. An effective sleeveboard can be made by rolling 
several newspapers into the required width, and use just 
as you would the proper article. 

3. When clothes need damping, it is quicker to damp 
the ironing cloth, than to damp the garments one by one. 
the steam which rises will damp them far more evenly 
than sprinkling. 

4. When ironing lace or net curtains, always remem- 
ber to begin from the top and work downwards. If this 
is done, curtains will hang much straighter than if they 
are ironed from the bottom. 

5. When pressing gym. tunics, or pleated skirts, rub 
the pleats on the wrong side with a piece of soap. The 
pleats will stay in longer. 
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6. When pressing a newly-knitted jumper, before 
making it up, pin it into position, and lay a newspaper 
over, instead of a damp cloth. This provides just the 
right amount of moisture. 

7. When ironing soft collars, take an old serviette, 
starch it well, and dry it thoroughly. Place this on the 
ironing blanket, and iron the collars on that. Makes 
them have a new appearance, and they do not soil so 
quickly. 

8. When pressing the seams of a sleeve, place a roll- 
ing pin inside the sleeve and iron on this. Cover the 
rolling pin with cloth. 

9. Dip the damp cloth which is used for pressing, i 
gum arabic water. The pleats will stay in longer. 

Prunes, When Stewing.—When stewing prunes, add 
a teaspoonful of cornflour to every half-pound of fruit. 
This makes a good syrup and improves the flavour. 

2. Add half a teaspoonful of lemon juice to the water. 

Pruning, Garden.—Keep the prunings from rosemary 
and lavender bushes; tie them in small bundles and burn 
them on winter evenings in the sitting-room fire. The 
fragrant scent will fill the room. 

Puddings, Hint for Steamed (Cameron St., One- 
hunga).—When putting butter paper over steamed pud- 
ding, slip on a rubber band, instead of using string. 
Tested. . ciel 

Puddings, Mouldy, to Renew (Trentham).—Take 
the cloth off, wash and dry it; take the mould off the 
pudding. Put the dry cloth back on the pudding, and 
boil it up again. 

Pumpkin, to Keep When Cut.—1. Scrape out seeds, 
and pack tight with clean tissue paper; then wrap up. 

2. See that they are dry, and pack in straw. 

3. Remove the seeds, and place in the sun to dry. 
This is an old Maori method. 

4. Cover the cut part with baking soda. 

5. Dip the cut part in dry flour and keep dry. 

Pussywillow.—Beware of pussywillow, as the catkin 
attracts moths. 
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Rabbit or Lamb Skins, to Cure.—Scour pelt well in 
warm soapy water to clean wool or hair. Rinse in clean 
warm water. Shake skin as dry as possible and lay on 
clean sack pelt side upwards. Boil 2 tablespoons alum 
and 1 tablespoon salt in 1 pint water until dissolved. 
When at blood heat, wash pelt with it, putting plenty 
on; use a soft cloth for this. Roll skin up, folding pelt 
to pelt, to keep the mixture away from the wool or hair. 
Leave for 2 days. Repeat process twice, giving three 
dressings altogether. Then spread out to dry away from 
sun and wind. While drying, frequently stretch and 
pull and rub between hands to soften. When nearly dry, 
work with blunt knife, or rub with pumice stone until 
skin is as soft as suede. 

Sheep skins may be dyed by making up any good 
dye according to directions, then filling soft sponge, 
and dabbing gently all over, so that the wool absorbs 
the colour evenly. 

Raincoat, Dirty.—Scrub dirty raincoat with a clean 
nailbrush and a strong solution of alum and cold water. 

Raincoats, to Clean.—Brush well with stiff brush; 
make some blue-water; brush again well with brush 
dipped in blue water. 

Raincoat, to Oil—1. 1 pint raw linseed oil, 1 table- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons size. Mix and apply with a 
cloth. an 

2. Raincoats and capes can be made of calico or silk 
and treated as follows: Soak overnight in a large basin 
of cold water with about 6d sugar of lead dissolved in 
it. Dry in wind. When thoroughly dry, pour small quan- 
tities of raw linseed oil on and rub well in till evenly 
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distributed. Hang on wooden coat-hanger in airy sun- 
less spot for a fortnight or so till thoroughly dry. 

3. Rinse in rain water and dry. Then paint 3 times 
with raw linseed oil at intervals of a few days. Add some 
lamp black if a black coat is desired, or brown paint for 
a brown coat. Dry in airy sunless place. 

4. 2 bottles raw linseed oil, 2 ozs. beeswax, and 2 ozs. 
soft soap. Boil steadily till reduced one-third. Complete- 
ly immerse coat in hot liquid. See that every particle is 
treated. Dry, and the coat can be used in one week. 


Raincoats, Faded, to Renovate——Make up a good 
dye according to the directions, and then brush it well 
into the coat with a nailbrush. Hang out to dry in the 
shade. 

Raincoats, to Shorten.—To shorten a raincoat, cut it 
to the required length, leaving half an inch for a hem. 
Smear the under side with bicycle tube glue, leave it for 
a minute or two to get “tacky,” then turn up the hem, 
pressing it all round with a smooth piece of wood. Do 
not apply anything hot. 

Raincoat, White, to Clean.—1. Dissolve 2 ozs. soap 
flakes in boiling water, and when cool add 4 oz. powdered 
magnesia. Rub coat well with this, then rinse off the 
suds and dry with a cloth. 

2. 2 tablespoons Rinso, half a gallon of water and a 
breakfast cup of ammonia. Pour boiling water over 
rinso, stir till dissolved, and when nearly cold, add am- 
monia. Scrub coat all over with a nailbrush, then rinse 
with clear warm water. 

Rainspots.—Remove these (more especially from 
cloth or heavy material) by laying a wet cloth next to 
the material, and a dry one on top, and then ironing 
with a fairly hot iron. 

Rainspots on Silk (Mount Eden).—Dap with pure 
chloroform from the chemist. 

Rainspots Removed.—To remove rainspots from ve- 
lour or any heavy material, shake the material and dry 
it thoroughly, even if it seems dry already. Get two 
pieces of muslin, one dry and the other one squeezed 
out of water. Lay the dry one on the right side of coat, 
and lay the damp one on top of this. Iron on the damp 
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cloth. Sends steam through muslin to coat. Do not have 
iron too hot. After ironing, dry the material and shake 
and brush it. 

Refrigerator Crowded.—When refrigerator is very 
full, use cardboard plates, which can be bent to fit in. 

Roller for Garden.—Get a smooth petroleum drum, 
and fill with concrete. Put a tube of metal through the 
centre before the concrete sets, then attach handle. 

Roof, Cracks in—Mix white lead and dry white sand 
with oil, to thickness of putty. Useful for cracks in 
buildings, or at the base of a chimney. 

Rope, Hard, to Soften.—Put it in a pot of cold water, 
and bring to the boil; boil for about $ hour. Dry out. 

Rose Petal Jam.—Take about 20 fragrant roses; 3 
Ibs. sugar (brewers crystals are best), $ teaspoon citric 
acid crystals, 2 pints of water. Use red or pink roses. 
These must be gathered when fully opened, but not 
over-blown. Put water and sugar in preserving pan; 
boil gently 4 hour. Pull roses to pieces, and cut off base 
of petals. Be sure to do this, as this part of the petal 
is bitter. Pour 4 pint of boiling water over them, and 
then put all into boiling syrup. Press petals down fre- 
quently and gently into the syrup, using a wooden spoon. 
never a metal one. When tender and transparent, add 
citric acid. Boil another ten minutes. then bottle in small 
jars. 

Rissoles.—Use the egg-white only for “ binding” ris- 
soles. The yolks can be used for a few French pancakes 
at the same meal. 

Rice.—Add a few drops of lemon juice when boiling 
tice. Improves flavour, and helps to separate grains. 

Rubber Slicker, to Soften—Immerse in a mixture of 
liquid ammonia, | part, and water 2 parts. 

Rubber, to Remove.—If rubber from dress preservers 
should become stuck to frock, or woollen jumper, it can 
be removed by ether. 

Rubber Goods, to Restore (Papakura).—Make a so- 
lution of 2 parts water and 1 part Aqua Ammonia 
(chemist). Soak rubber article in this till elasticity is 
restored. In some cases may take as long as an hour. 
Then put to dry. 
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Rubber Raincoat, to Shorten.—Cut half an inch long- 
er than required. Then smear with bicycle solution, 
leave to become “tacky,” and then turn up, pressing 
with a flat smooth piece of wood. Never apply anything 
hot. 

Rubber, to Revitalise—Scrub. well with water and 
ammonia, then rub well all over with glycerine. 

Rust Stains—1. Soak for 3 or 4 hours in water, 
which has had rice boiled in it. Allow a teacup of rice 
to 14 pints of water. 

2. Soak for a little while in Javelle water, then rinse 
very thoroughly in 2 or 3 waters. This may take the 
colour out of material unless fast. 

3. Wet the stains with cold water, rub in cream of 
tartar, and then bring to the boil. 

4. Soak in saucer of lemon juice and salt for some 
hours. Then hold over steam from a boiling kettle or 
saucepan, gently applying more lemon and salt. After- 
wards wash in luke warm suds. Repeat if necessary. 

5. On Woollies. Soak in warm water. Then apply a 
paste of citric acid and cream of tartar. Glycerine and 
yolk of egg is another good remedy; wash off in luke 
warm suds. 

6. A weak solution of oxalic acid, left on for about 
ten minutes, and then washed out very thoroughly, 
should remove rust. Has been used on locknit success- 
fully. 

7. Iron rust on white dress. Rub spot with ripe to- 
mato and cover with salt. Let it dry in sunlight, and 
finally wash in clear warm water. 

Rust on Bath.—Try hydrochloric acid from the 
chemist. It is POISON. 

Rust in Oven.—Always leave the oven door open 
while it is cooling; otherwise the steam may cause rust. 
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THE DE LUXE 


LABEL <3 your 
GUARANTEE OF Op 


To-day branded lines guide public choice 
—and because of their inherent quality 
certain brands have become the symbol 
of perfection in their own field—in cars 
it's Rolls Royce—in groceries it's De Luxe. 
Packed only under the De Luxe labels 
every De Luxe product represents the 
very supreme in quality—they are made 
from the finest ingredients, packed under 
modern conditions and sold at the most 
reasonable price. If you haven't tried 
De Luxe products ask for them to-mor- 
row from your Self-Help Store. 


DE LUXE ESSENCES . . 


Highly concentrated, only a 
few drops needed for perfect 
results. 


flavours. hale ME ole 1@da 
DE LUXE FRUIT EXTRACT 


Fresh, real fruit flavours 
concentrated form. Economical 


and exceptionally delicious. I | 3B 
Per bottle 


Five flavours. 


Obtainable 


only from... 


RECOMMENDED 
BY AUNT DAISY 


DE LUXE COFFEE. 


New Zealand's finest coffee 
and Chicory essence. Specially 


blended, easily made, delicious | "eG 
in taste. . . . Per bottle 


DE LUXE JELLIES .. . 


Crystal clear, superbly flav- 
oured, De Luxe are the finest 


jellies made in New eames d. Fe 
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Safe Door.—If a safe door does not fit very closely 
obtain a narrow strip of motor tube and tack it just 
above the bottom of the door. It hangs down and pre- 
vents flies from entering when door is closed. 

Salad Specialty——Add a little chopped apple to any 
green salad. Also pineapple. 

Salt.—A few grains of rice in the salt cellar or shaker 
helps to prevent the salt from getting damp. 

Salt, Too Much.—Put a couple of potatoes cut in. 
half, into soup or stew which is too salt, and boil for 10 
or 15 minutes. Then remove potatoes which will have 
absorbed most of the salt. 

Salt Cellars, Spotted—When the tops of the salt cel- 
lars become spotted with damp, rub the spots with olive 
oil and leave for 2 days, then polish as usual. 

Salt and Sugar, to Keep Dry.—Put one or two pieces 
of blotting paper in the jar or bin with the salt or the 
sugar. 

Sandals, Too Small.——When children’s sandals be- 
come too small, cut out the toes neatly. 

Sandwiches, Suggestions.—l. Hard boiled egg chop- 
ped finely and mixed with chutney. 

2. Use parsley butter, made by creaming the butter 
with chopped parsley. Cress may be used in the same 
way. 

3. Use red butter made by creaming the butter with 
a little anchovy paste. 

4. Pink butter is made by creaming the butter with 
salmon and shrimp paste. 

5. Mince any left over meats, putting twice through 
mincer. Mix with a little butter and a few drops of any 
sauce liked—tomato, worcester, or pickle paste. 
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6. Hard boiled egg mixed with pickle paste. 

7. Slices of cucumber topped with chopped sardines 
moistened with lemon-juice and mayonnaise. 

8. Tomato and apple sauce. 

9. Grated cheese and chopped spring onion. 

10. Grated carrot mixed with enough mayonnaise to 
moisten. 

11. Chopped celery, mashed cheese, mayonnaise, and 
a few drops of Worcester sauce. 

12. Cream cheese, chopped olives and mayonnaise. 

13. Baked beans and chopped pickle. 

14. Chopped ham and hard boiled egg, with mayon- 
naise. 

15. Peanut butter and chopped ginger. 

16. Peanut butter and chopped dates. 

17. Tongue, chopped cabbage, pickle, and mayon- 
naise. 

18. Chopped egg, sardine, and mayonnaise—pickle 
paste optional. 

19. Spread bread with butter and soft filling, roll and 
fasten with toothpick. 

20. Have bottom piece white bread, and top piece 
brown bread. 

21. Have open sandwiches—cut bread into fancy 
shapes, spread with creamed butter, and filling. Deco- 
rate with nuts, parsley, etc. 

22. Club sandwich—toast 3 slices bread. Fill between 
each layer, and serve hot. 

23. Cheese and pineapple. 

24. Potted Salmon.—Take 1 tin salmon, 2 ozs. butter, 
1 teaspoon anchovy paste, 4 teaspoon pepper, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, dash of cayenne, 1 teacup breadcrumbs, and 
1 egg. Remove skin and bones from salmon, and add to 
melted butter and seasoning, add breadcrumbs. Add 
sauce and beaten yolk of egg. Lastly, add well-beaten 
white. Turn into greased basin, cover and steam 15 
minutes.—(“ Cow Cockie,” Featherston). 

25. Sliced bananas on bread and butter spread very 
thinly with golden syrup make popular sandwiches for 
children’s lunches. 
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26. Bake four large cooking apples, mix pulp in bowl 
with the juice of an orange, a little grated peel, half a 
cup of brown sugar; two tablespoons of melted butter 
or cream, and two tablespoons honey. Beat well, and 
keep in covered pots. 

27. Grated chocolate, creamed with butter, and chop- 
ped crystallised ginger, is very nice on brown bread and 
butter, or in a sandwich. 

Sandwiches, to Keep Fresh.—Spread a little mayon- 
naise on bread before buttering. Adds piquant flavour. 

Sandwich, Royal (Leicestershire, Traditional) —New 
bread, spread with fresh dairy butter, and slices of ham 
covered generously with orange marmalade between. 

Sauce, White.—If short of milk, use half potato water, 
a little butter, and half the usual quantity of milk. 

Sauce, Sweet, Different—Make ordinary white sauce 
with cornflour and milk, sweeten with brown sugar, and 
add sprinkle of cinnamon. 


Saucepans Dirty from Fire—1. Put saucepans in a 
kerosene tin, and cover with cold water. Add about 2 
Ibs. cooking salt. Bring slowly to the boil and simmer 
for some time. When cold, clean with pot cleaner, sand- 
soap, and “elbow grease.” 

2. 2 heaped tablespoons caustic soda to a gallon or 
more of water. Scrub without putting hands in. 

Saucepan, Burnt.—1. If you have fowls, put the 
saucepan in the fowl run, with sour milk in it, and the 
fowls will pick it clean. 

2. Put some ashes and a handful of washing soda in 
the pan, half fill with cold water, let boil a few hours 
with the cover on. When empty the burnt part will 
| come away. 

3. Put saucepan outside, and after a day or two in- 
vert it and tap it very gently on the bottom. The burnt 
crust will gradually crack off, and leave the saucepan 
clean. 

4. If it is an aluminium saucepan, just stand it on the 
stove, dry, and leave it to get hot. The burnt part will 
soon turn into ashes. Leave the saucepan on the stove 
to get cool again, being very careful not to touch it 
while hot, or stand it on anything cold. 
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5. Bring to the boil in the burnt saucepan, a little 
vinegar. Leave to cool with lid on tor 4 hour. 

6. To clean a burnt saucepan, just cover the bottom 
with milk and put aside for 24 hours or longer. The 
saucepan may then be washed quite clean. 

7. A badly burnt saucepan (especially aluminium), 
can be cleaned by halti-filling it with water and adding 
an onion cut in two or three pieces, skin and all; boil up 
for half an hour and stand aside until next day. Then 
wash as usual. 

Saucepans, Enamel.—When new, put them into big 
vessel of cold water with a little salt, and bring to the 
boil. Leave in the water till cold. This makes them’ 
last much longer before they chip or crack. Earthen- 
ware jars or crocks should be tenipered in the same 
way. Place a towel or cloth in the vessel to prevent 
them from touching the bottom. 


Scarves, to Decorate——Remove the calyx and stems 
from pansies, lay them face dewnwards on a chiffon or 
ninon scarf, place several thicknesses of newspapers 
over carefully and pass through a tightly-screwed wring- 
er two or three times. See that the pansies do not slip. 
The dye will run slightly, but this gives a shadow effect. 

Scent Marks on Dressing Table.—Re-stain to right 
colour, and then apply French polish. The spirit in the 
scent destroys the polish. It will probably need doing 
all over, in order to make the whole surface uniform; is 
really a job for a tradesman. 


Scones, Light.—Many people like to melt the butter 
in the milk in small saucepan, before mixing with the 
flour. Makes scones light. 

Scones.—When making scones, they will be much 
finer and lighter if a tablespoon of cornflour is added. 

Scorch.—lfi applied at once, lemon juice or vinegar 
will generally remove scorch mark. Then finish bleach- 
ing in the sun. 

2. Steep in raw onion juice for some hours. Then 
wash in luke warm suds. 

3. If on flannel, rub in lemon juice, also the pulp and 
pith. Put out in sunshine, afterwards washing in warm 
suds. 
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4. Borax and glycerine mixed, is a good mixture for 
removing scorch. Leave on for 2 or 3 hours, then wash. 

5. Try a plaster made with starch and cold water; 
leave on for some hours then wash. 

6. Steep scorch in milk, then cover with salt and 
allow to stand $ hour. Rinse in clear water, and rub 
juice of cut onion on stain. For flannel only. 

7. For silk, cover scorch with a little bicarbonate of 
soda, and clean cold water. Allow to remain 4 hour. 
Flake off paste, and rinse in cold water. 

8. For linen, wet scorch lightly with clean hot water, 
| and sprinkle with powdered borax. Wash after $ hour. 
| 9. Rub the scorch marks with a rag dipped in glycer- 
ine. If it leaves a grease mark, rub off with alcohol or 
methylated spirits, or carbon tetra chloride. 

10. Mix 4 oz. soap, 2 ozs. fullers earth and half a 
pint of vinegar with the juice of two onions. Boil, and 
when cool apply to scorch marks on linen, allow to dry, 
then wash and rinse well in clean water. 

11. Boil 2 ounces of fuller’s earth in half a pint of 
vinegar, to which is added the juice of 3 onions. Steep 
the linen in this; then wash out and put in sun. 

Seasoning Food.—Season food as you cook it, not af- 
ter it is cooked. Salt meat before cooking—this does not 
make it tough. 


Seawater Stains—(1) On fabric. Dark blue and 
black materials. Damp a piece of the same material with 
vinegar, and rub on the spot. 

2. On Black Shoes: Rub with paste of blacklead and 
lemon juice. Brush off after an hour. 

On Brown Shoes: Dissolve a small lump of washing 
soda in hot milk, and dab on. When dry, repeat. Then 
clean as usual. 

Seawater stains on brown shoes may be removed with 
a rag dipped in hot milk in which is dissolved a little 
“blue-bag” blue. Clean as usual afterwards. 


Seagrass Squares (Albany).—Sometimes these have 
an unpleasant smell. Cut up some unskinned onions, put 
platefuls around room. Close door and windows, and 
leave for 48 hours. Then remove onions and air room. 
Seagrass should be alright afterwards. 
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Wawn's Wonder Wool is outstand- 
ingly effective and easily applied. 
It relieves pain quickly, yet is smooth 
in its treatment. Wawn's can be 
applied dry or moistened to speed 
up effect. Wawn's Wonder Wool 
is recommended by all leading 
chemists. 


PRIGE 


2/6 


PACKET 


WAWN’S WONDER WOOL 


Stops Pain 


Obtainable at all chemists 


S. W. PETERSON & CO. LTD. 


AUCKLAND, WELLINGTON, CHRISTCHURCH, DUNEDIN AND 


INVERCARGILL. 
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Self-Raising Flour (Lancashire Witch).—8 lbs. flour, 
4 ozs. cream of tartar, 2 ozs. bicarbonate of soda, sieve 
several times. Half wholemeal and half white flour may 
be used the same way. 

Sherbet.—1. Liquid: Mix 14 ozs. citric acid, and 50 
drops essence of lemon well together. Dissolve 4 Ibs. 
loaf sugar in 2 pints boiling water, and then add acid 
mixture. Stir it up well, bottle and cork. Two table- 
spoons to a glass of water. 

2. Powder: 8 ozs. white sugar pounded well, 4 ozs. 
tartaric acid; 4 ozs. of carbonate soda; 30 drops or more, 
essence of lemon, added to the sugar. Mix dry, bottle 
and cork tightly. Small teaspoonful to a glass of water. 

Powder: 4 lb. finely-powdered sugar, 4 lb. tar- 
taric acid, + lb. carbonate of soda, about 40 drops essence 
of lemon. Dry the powders, add lemon to sugar, and mix 
thoroughly. Keep dry in bottle. One teaspoonful to a 
glass of water. 

Sheep-Skin Rug, to Clean.—If{ rug is lined, remove 
lining, and shake skin well. In a tub full of hot water 
put enough soap-jelly to make good lather. If rug is 
greasy, add 1 dessertspoon ammonia to the gallon. Wash 
rug thoroughly in this, and then rinse in several waters. 
Do not leave a particle of soap in wool. Add a little blue 
to the last rinsing water; and put through wringer if pos- 
sible. Hang in the open to dry. Shake rug frequently 
while drying, and comb the wool. Also work back of 
skin while drying, with a blunt knife, to keep it soft and 
supple. 

Sheep Skin, to Whiten.—Lay skin on flat surface, and 
scour well with warm water and soap. Rinse with clean 
water, and hang to drain. Then hang up to bleach in a 
large packing case or barrel—something which can be 
made airtight. Put 1 lb. sulphur in a tin, set it alight 
and place it with the skin, being careful not to have it 
close enough to burn the wool. Close all openings, and 
leave till next day. Then hang out to dry, and beat with 
a stick to fluff up the wool. 

Sheep Skin, to Dye.—Make up a good dye according 
to directions. Get soft sponge, dip in and dab all over 
the wool, so that it absorbs the colour evenly. Dry away 
from sun. Later comb with a coarse comb. 
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Shoes, Brown to Turn Black—Rub shoe over with 4 
potato, leave to dry, then blacken with ordinary nugget. 

Shoes, to Dry.—Do not put too near fire otherwise 
they will become hard; stuff with warm bran or news- 
paper and lay them on their sides in warm but airy 
place. 

Shoes, Evening, to Clean.—1. Marks from nugget on 
light stlk or satin evening shoes may be removed with 
eucalyptus; or acetone (from chemist). 

2. Try methylated spirits for grubby satin shoes. 
Rub with the weave, not across. Use a white rag, silk 
or satin if possible. 

3. Brocade shoes may be cleaned with dry bread- 
crumbs; or with gum rubber (from stationers). 

4. Velvet shoes should be cleaned with a piece of 
velvet moistened with methylated spirits (from chemist). 

Shoes, Evening, to Renew.—lf the shoes were gold 
and have become shabby, smear them with glue, and 
smooth on a piece of guipure lace, cut more or less in 
the proper shape. Poke it in round the soles with a nail 
file. When quite dry, apply a coat of gold paint. Can 
also be done with silver shoes and silver paint. 

Shoes Hardened by Water.—Soak in kerosene. 

Shoes Hurt Heel (Petone).—Soak some newspaper 
in cold water, squeeze, and lay up the backs of the shoes 
every time you take them off. Also wear a little sticking 
plaster where they rub the heel, to prevent a blister, 
and sponge heel with methylated spirits to harden the 
skin. : 

Shoes, New, Especially Children’s—Roughen the 
soles and heels of new shoes with the nutmeg grater, 
and so prevent a nasty fall. 

Shoes Pinch—When the toes of new shoes pinch, 
force a golf-ball into the troublesome part, and leave 
overnight. 

Shoe Polish (or Furniture and Car Upholstery).—. 
Rub with cloth soaked in carbon tetra chloride. Repeat 
several times using clean cloths. 

Shoes, Satin (Auckland).—White satin shoes can be 
cleaned by rubbing them in the direction of the pile 
with breadcrumbs mixed with a little powdered blue. 
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Shoes, Satin, to Clean.—Satin or brocade shoes may 
be cleaned with dry breadcrumbs. If very dirty, make a 
paste of methylated spirits and dry breadcrumbs, and 
leave on for a while. 

Squeaky Shoes.—1. Prick holes in the sole with a 
strong needle to release the air between the layers of 
leather. 

2. Stand the shoes overnight in a flat dish containing 
a thin layer of linseed oil—not enough to stain the up- 
per. 

Shoes, Tight.—Dip a cloth in hot or boiling water, 
wring out in another towel, and wrap tightly round the 
shoes, which have been previously stuffed with paper. 
Cover with a dry towel, and leave about 20 minutes. 
Then wear them about the house for a few hours. Do 
this 2 or 3 times and the shoes should be quite comfort- 
able. 

Suede Shoes.—Greasy marks on suede shoes may be 
removed by covering with a stiff paste made of fuller’s 
earth and water. Let it’dry on, and leave an hour or 
two. Then brush off lightly. 

Shoes, Suede.—Spots on suede shoes may be removed 
by rubbing very lightly with steel wool. 

Shoes, Suede, to Convert to Leather.—Clean first 
with benzine, then apply two or three coats of ordinary 
shoe polish. Will resemble kid shoes. 

Shoes, Suede.—A wire brush first roughens the suede, 
and eventually takes off the pile, leaving smooth patches. 
Therefore, to clean, dampen with hot water a chamois 
leather, and lightly and gently rub the shoes. If shoes 
are very muddy, brush lightly first. 

Suede Shoes, Becoming Shiny.—Hold them in steam, 
and brush with a suede shoe brush (rubber). . 

Shoes, White Kid, to Clean—If they have nugget 
and other stains on, rub dry Rinso into the shoes with a 
damp cloth. 

Shoes, White.—Stains on white shoes can often be 
removed by dabbing with chloroform or ether. 

Sick on Clothes.—Sponge with warm lux-water, with 
a drop or two of ammonia in the water. 

Silk School Blouses——Add 1 teaspoon starch to rins- 
ing water, and a few drops of good blue-black writing 
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ink. Rinsing water must be the same temperature as 
washing water. Never wash silk blouses in hot water— 
use luke warm. 

Silk, to Make Like New (Given to M.G. Christchurch, 
by a Chinaman).—After having soaked rice in cold water 
for about 1 hour, as if you are going to make a rice pud- 
ding, pour off the water into a clean dish and rinse the 
silk garment in it. Makes it like new silk. Use the rice 
for a pudding. 

Silk, to Keep White (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).— 
Wash in warm Lux suds, rinse first in clear water, then 
in water to which has been added a cupful of made 
starch, and a few drops of blue-black ink. Roll in a dry 
towel. Iron while just damp. 

Silk, to Keep White.—Add a pinch of cream of tartar 
to the rinsing water—if already yellow, add 1 tablespoon 
cream of tartar and let it soak for 10 minutes. Or add 
a few drops of methylated spirits. 

Silk Blouses, to Whiten—1. Put about 9 or 10 drops 
of good blue-black ink in the rinsing water. 

2. Put the silk garment out in the rain. 

Silk, White, Washing.—Add a little borax to the luke- 
warm suds in which blouses etc., are washed. Be sure to 
rinse all the soap out. Add borax to rinsing waters also. 
To last rinsing water add a tablespoon of methylated 
spirits. Roll blouse in clean towel and leave for some 
hours. Iron over muslin first and then without muslin. 

Silk, White——To keep white silk from becoming yel- 
low, add a little milk to the rinsing water. 

Silk, to Stiffen.—1. Put a handful of white sugar in 
the rinsing water. 

2. Put a teaspoon of starch in the rinsing water. 

3. A tablespoon of methylated spirits in rinsing water 

Silk sash—To make a silk sash firm, sew it over a 
thin leather belt. This keeps it to the proper width. 

Silver, to Clean.—Put some soap powder and boiling 
water in an aluminium bowl. If no aluminium bowl is 
available, put an aluminium lid or two into the vessel 
used. Let the silver stand in this for about + hour, 
then polish with a dry cloth, one by one. 

Silver and Glass, to Clean—Add a few drops of 
methylated spirits to washing water. Gives added lustre. 
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Silver, to Remove Stains from (Daisy Stamen, 
Wellington).—Place in aluminium saucepan in salted 
boiling water. Boil briskly for a few minutes. Rinse in 
clean hot water, and dry quickly on soft cloth. 

Silver Polish—1l. 2 ozs. precipitated chalk, 2 ozs. 
cloudy ammonia, 1 pint water. Mix well, rub on silver, 
let dry and polish with soft cloth. 

2. 1 bar of yellow soap, 1 lb. washing soda, 1 Ib. 
whiting, 1 quart water, 1 wine glass methylated spirits. 
Cut soap small, boil in water till melted, then add other 
ingredients, spirits last. Mix well and keep in airtight 
tins. When washing silver, put a tablespoon into deep 
jug or tin; dip silver in after washing, and polish with 
dry towel. 

3. 1 tablespoon borax, 1 tablespoon whiting, 1 table- 
spoon washing soda, 1 cup chopped soap. Melt soap in 
pint of boiling water, and add other ingredients. Mix 
well and keep in tins. Use a good tablespoonful to a 
basin of boiling water. Put silver in this after washing, 
leave a few minutes, and dry one by one. 

Silver, Polishing Cloth.—-1. Bring to the boil, two 
quarts water, 1 tablespoon plate powder, and 1 cup 
cloudy ammonia. Drop in two clean dusters, stir well 
in boiling solution for 10 minutes, and hang on line to 
dry. Do not wring. 

2. 1 breakfast cup ammonia, 1 breakfast cup whiting, 
1 breakfast cup water, and 4 teaspoon liquid gum arabic. 
Mix well. Soak dry cloth in the mixture, wring a little, 
and spread to dry. 

Silverware, to Store.—1. Store silverware sprinkled 
with, or packed in, dry flour. Helps to keep off tarnish. 

2. Stored silver uften tarnishes. Store in tins or boxes 
containing powdered starch. 

3. Put a small lump of camphor in the box. Prevents 
tarnish. 

4. Keep wrapped in tissue paper. 

5. Do not use rubber bands when storing silver. The 
sulphur in them tarnishes. 

6. Never put pearl or ivory-handled knives into hot 
water. 

Silver, Tarnished.—Sprinkle a cloth with bicarbonate 
of soda, and clean the silver. 
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2. li silver is mildewed and disfigured with black 
spots, rub on a mixture of precipitated chalk (from 
chemist) and kerosene. Leave to dry; then wash in boil- 
ing water. 

Silver Beet.—Cook with celery salt; gives added fla- 
vour. Serve with a sauce flavoured with celery. Strip 
the green part from the stalks, and cook them separ- 
ately. A small onion added while cooking, or a sprig of 
parsley also gives a nice flavour, for those who do not 
like silver beet. Another way of cooking is to put it in 
the saucepan with a little butter, and no water. Can also 
be cooked with cauliflower. 

Silverfish—1. This very destructive pest can be got 
rid of by using Kilsil, bought from the chemist. It des- 
troys the eggs as well. Use according to the directions. 

2. Sprinkle dry Epsom Salts in all crevices, where 
the silverfish hide. 

Silver Lame, to Clean.—l. Make a paste of methy- 
lated spirits and whiting, and dab all over the tarnished 
parts, using a soft rag. Do not have paste too wet. 
When dry, brush off, and hang outside till smell of 
meths. disappears. 

2. Make a paste of cream of tartar and water. Brush 
material free from dust, apply paste, roll up, and leave 
till dry. Then brush off, rub over with a soft warm 
cloth, to polish the lame. 

3. Make a paste of cornflour and petrol, and apply as 
above. When quite dry brush off. Remember that petrol 
is inflammable. 

Sink, Blocked (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—Take 
an old tennis ball, and cut a piece out about the size of 
a florin. Put this hole over the plug hole, have a little 
water in the bottom of the sink, enough to cover the 
hole, then press down on the tennis ball, and up again— 
just like pumping. This will often dislodge anything 
blocking the pipes. Never use caustic soda. Put chloride 
of lime down the pipe, and let hot water trickle through. 

Sink, to Stop Blocking.—Once a month, in the even- 
ing, pour down a cup of kerosene. Next morning, pour 
down a good quantity of boiling water. 

Sink, Stained——Leave water containing a little chlor- 
ide of lime in the sink overnight. 
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Sink, White Lead for—When new sink has to be put 
in, mix the white lead with putty in equal parts, just 
soft enough to work. It will set like cement, and never 
come away. 

Slaters or Wood Lice.—1. Mix 4 ozs. paris green with 
6 lbs. bran and a little sugar. Moisten with treacle mixed 
with hot water and form into little balls. Place balls all 
round plants and under seed-boxes and light boards 
where slaters gather. 

2. Mix equal parts arsenate of lead-powder and flour. 
Put in shallow tin lid and stand on shelves and floors 
of greenhouse, also in garden. 

3. Hedgehogs will clear garden of slaters. 

Slipping, to Prevent Mat.—Take 5 old rubbers off 
preserving jars; sew one underneath each corner of the’ 
mat, and one in the middle. 

Smelling Salts—One pennyworth of rock ammonia 
broken into small pieces. Fill the bottle and cover with 
lavender water or eau de cologne. 

Smocking, to Iron (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).— 
Stand iron upright, and pass smocking to and fro across 
it. Prevents gathers and keeps it new looking. 

Smoke, Smell of in Room.—To remove the smell of 
smoke in a room, burn a few drops of vinegar on a hot 
shovel. This freshens the room immediately. 

Snails and Slugs.—Sprinkle Condy’s crystals around 
where the snails and slugs come. 


SOAPS 
Toilet Soap (Gonville, Wanganui). 

Shred 2 lbs. yellow soap, put in double boiler on fire. 
When dissolved add 4 lb. palm olive oil or glycerine or 
any scented oil such as oil of verbena. Oatmeal may be 
added, but if so, put less glycerine. To colour, use pars- 
ley boiled, or lettuce juices, cochineal, or burnt sugar. 
Set in tins or moulds. 

Soap (Gran of Gloucester Street). 

5 lbs. clean fat, 1 tin caustic soda, 1 lb. resin, small 
packet Lux, and 30 cups cold water. Boil it all in kero- 
sene tin. When nearly boiling watch carefully, and when 
it just comes to the boil, take it off the fire, and put out- 
side. Stir occasionally while cooling. 
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Sandsoap (Nelson). 

To make sandsoap, when soap is cool, but not set, 
stir in sifted crushed granite sand, or ordinary fine 
sand. The soap holds it as it is quite thick then. Put 
aside for a little while to harden. 

Lard Soap. 

64 Ibs. lard free from salt; 4 1b. resin; 2 gallons water ; 
1 Ib. caustic soda; 4 lb. borax. Boil together for 2 hours, 
remove from fire, stir in 4 cup kerosene. Line box with 
damp cloth, pour mixture in, when set cut up, and put 
away to harden. 

Toilet Soap from Lard. 

Melt 64 Ibs. lard free from salt, in kerosene tin. Dis- 
solve 1 lb. caustic soda in 3 pints water. When soda 
and melted fat are cool, mix together slowly, stirring all 
the time with a stick, till it looks like honey. Pour into 
box lined with wet cloth. Cover with clean cloth and 
leave till next day. Shred this soap, add 24 quarts of 
water, and 1 lb. refined pearl ash, obtainable from the 
chemist. Melt slowly till soap is dissolved. When cool 
enough to pour into mould again, add 4 oz. oil of cloves 
or cinnamon. When set, cut up and leave to harden for a 
week or two. 

Soap (Gonville, Wanganui). 

6 lbs. clarified fat; 1 lb. caustic soda; 4 lb. borax pow- 
der; 14 ozs. resin; 12 pints cold water. Put 11 only pints 
of water in kerosene tin with other ingredients, and bring 
to the boil. Let it rise nearly to the top of the tin, then 
dash in the remaining pint of water, which should be 
kept handy. When it comes to the boil again, remove 
from fire. Stir occasionally while it cools. Next day, 
turn out and store. Do not leave the soap when it is 
nearing the boil, as it comes up so silently and boils 
over. Do not even answer the telephone. 

Hard Soap (Pongaroa). 

16 lbs. fat, 1 lb. resin, 3 lbs. caustic soda, 1 lb. borax, 
1 cup ammonia, 1/- bottle citronella. Boil fat, caustic 
soda, resin and 4 copper of water together, until it strings 
off stick like honey. Now add borax and citronella, and 
ammonia. Stir well, and leave if it has stopped boiling. 
Cut up next morning. If it boils up too quickly, dash in 
a little cold water. 
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Soap Without Boiling (Riversdale). 

6 lbs. fat, and 1 lb. caustic soda, 2 ozs. borax, 12 ozs. 
resin, 12 pints water. Put all in a tin, keeping back 1 pint 
of water. Bring to boil on range, and as soon as it boils 
up, add the other pint of water. Bring to the boil again, 
then lift off. Stir occasionally till cool. 

Shaving Soap. 

One small packet of Lux, 1 large tablespoon olive 
oil, 1 breakfast cup boiling water, 1 teaspoon boracic 
powder, few drops of lavender water or other perfume. 
Mix soap flakes and oil and boracic. Add boiling water, 
being careful to see that soap all melts. Stir till thick- 
ened. A little on the brush produces a grand lather. 

Pure White Soap. 

1 lb. caustic soda, 4 cup benzine, 4 pints water, 1 
tablespoon borax, 7 lbs. fat. Melt fat and let it cool. 
Put borax and caustic in water. Let that cool. When 
last is cool, add benzine, then add all to the fat, and stir 
for two minutes, not more. Leave to set and cut up. 
Double quantity needs only the same time stirring. 

Toilet Soap (Fitzroy). 

Take 10 Ibs. of household soap, cut it into fine shav- 
ings, add 24 quarts of water, 1 lb. refined pearl ash from 
the chemist. Melt slowly to dissolve the soap. Just be- 
fore putting into mould, add 4 oz. of desired perfume. 

Soft Soap. 

1 lb. borax, $ bar good soap. Shred up, put into 
saucepan, fill with water, and boil till soap has dissolved. 
Oatmeal and Honey Toilet Soap. 

Dissolve 1 lb. of soda lye in 24 pints cold water. 
Have ready 5 lbs. clarified mutton tallow barely melted. 
Mixes best when a little soft, and when lye mixture is 
cold. Add gently to melted fat, stirring gently. Add 
1 lb. honey, 2 Ibs. oatmeal, 4 oz. oil lavender, 2 table- 
spoons powdered borax. Stir till thick. Put in oiled 
paper-lined, shallow boxes. 

Oatmeal Soap. 

5 lbs. fat, 1 lb. lye, 1 quart water, 2 tablespoons 
borax, 8 tablespoons glycerine, 2 tablespoons liquid am- 
monia, 1 tablespoon oil of lavender, 6 tablespoons re- 
fined oatmeal. Dissolve the lye in cold water, melt fat 
and beat it slowly into the lye. Then add the oil, borax 
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better ways of making food tastier 


COOK WITH 


"CHER 
COOKING PARCHMENT 


(a pure vegetable parchment paper) 
INSOLUBLE . . GREASEPROOF . . ODORLESS 


You'll enjoy cooking this new way — It's so easy and better 
results are assured — Remember, too, when foods are 
cooked in "Chef" parchment the valuable mineral salts and 
juices are retained: The result — more natural flavour and 
more healthful foods. 


Several kinds of vegetables if wrapped separately in "Chef" 
parchment can all be cooked in the one saucepan — think 
of the saving in fuel and pot-washing. 


“CHEF” PURE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
RETAINS FLAVOURS AND SAVES FOOD VALUES 
|/- PER PACKET OF 8 LARGE SHEETS. 


which can be cut to required sizes — each sheet can be washed and used 
many times. Circular with instructions included in each packet. 


Sold throughout New Zealand by — 
WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LIMITED 


AUCKLAND, WELLINGTON, CHRISTCHURCH, DUNEDIN AND INVERCARGILL. 
And all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Fn ny 
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oatmeal and ammonia, separately; beat, and stir well 
after each addition. Whip briskly for a few minutes, 
then mould in any desired form. 


Sand Soap (Papakura). 

Melt all-scraps of soap, put a small quality of cam- 
phor dissolved in a few drops of sweet or olive oil. Add 
silver sand. ‘Whilst soap is still on stove dip out and 
mould into balls or tablets, ready for use. 

Sand Soap. 

Collect old soap ends and scraps, melt over fire, and 
add silver sand. Take off, cool, mould into balls or 
tablets. 

Cold Water Soap. 

7 lbs. fat (clarify twice), 8 cups cold water, 2 packets 
lux, 1 lb. caustic soda, 1/- bottle citronella. Mix lux 
with water and stand all night. In morning, add caustic 
soda. Melt fat and when blood heat mix with lux, caus- 
tic soda, and water. Add citronella and stir all for 5 
minutes. Leave in tin to set. 

Camphor Soap. 

Melt odd soap ends and scraps, add a small quantity 
of camphor dissolved in olive oil. Stir over fire, pour into 
vessel, and when cold mould into balls. Good for rough 
hands. 

Soft Soap. 
Dissolve 24 Ibs. sliced bar soap and 1 lb. soda in 14 
yallons water, boiling till dissolved. 
2 Carpet Soap. 

Shred 2 ozs. good bar soap and pour over it 2 pints 
boiling water. Stir till it dissolves, then add 3 table- 
spoons ammonia and 4 oz. washing soda. Keep in tin or 
jar. Make lather of soap with warm water and apply to 
carpet with cloth or brush. Rinse in cold water, and 
dry with clean cloth. 

Soap for the Copper. 

Instead of chopping up soap for the copper, grate it 
on a suet grater. 

Save Soap Ends (Wanganui). 

1, Put pieces into a smooth piece of clean rag, and 
tie or hold the ends. Pop it into boiling water for a 
minute or two till soft, then screw rag round till it forms 
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soap into a round ball. Put into cold water for a few 
minutes. This leaves a nice round ball. Can be moulded 
in tin. 

2. Put soap ends into a mug with a little water, and 
heat on stove till melted. When cold run a knife round 
the edge, and it will lift out quite easily. 

General Hints for Soap-Making. 

1. If there is water under the soap, re-boil for a 
little while. 

2. Stir frequently while soap is cooling—this pre- 
vents water and soap from separating. 

3. Make sure that the fat is very well clarified, and 
absolutely free from salt. : 

4, Put it into a fairly warm place to set—not in a 
cold place. 

5. If it shows signs of boiling over, dash in just a 
little cold water. 

Socks, Darning.—Paint the stocking darner with 
white enamel—shows up clearly when darning dark 
socks at night. 

Solder on Clothes.—Ordinary solder can usually be 
“ picked ” off, as it stays on the surface. If liquid solder 
(in a tube) is spilt on clothes, soak for a few hours in 
Thinners, from a paint shop. Wash if necessary. 

Soot on Carpet.—Cover at once with salt. Then 
sweep up and wash with warm water containing a little 
ammonia, or use Clever Mary. 

Soot on Carpet (Housewife, Christchurch).—Take up 
with vacuum cleaner, or sweep up lightly. Then smear 
Clever Mary on cloth wrung out of hot water. After- 
wards wash lightly with clean cloth and hot water. Re- 
peat if necessary. Proved by the sender. 

Souffles—To make a steamed souffle, first grease 
souffle dish, and tie a band of greased paper round the 
outside of dish, sticking up a few inches all round. Only 
half-fill dish with mixture, as it rises a good deal. Put 
dish into pan of simmering water and cook gently. Must 
be cooked slowly. When done, turn out and serve im- 
mediately with sauce round the dish. Add the stiffly- 
beaten whites immediately before baking or steaming. 
Secret of good souffle is speed. Work quickly. 
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Soup.—Always add 4 teaspoon of Marmite to veget- 
able soup. 

Soup, to Flavour.—Bake peapods dark brown, and 
keep in airtight tins. Put 5 or 6 in soup, and take out 
before serving. Gives nice flavour and colour. 

Soup Flavouring—Add a tablespoon of chopped 
mint to vegetable soup. 

Soup too Salt.—Put a piece of thick bread in for 
awhile; and add a little sugar. 

Sponges, to Clean.—1. Slimy sponges may be cleaned 
by steeping for 12 hours in vinegar and water. 

2. Sponges may be cleaned by soaking for 24 hours 
in a strong solution of tartaric acid and water. Repeat if 
necessary. 

3. Clean a slimy, sour-smelling sponge by soaking in 
salt water, then rinsing in clear water, and afterwards 
hanging up to dry in shady airy place by a loop of darn- 
ing wool threaded through it. 

Sponge Roll—When making sponge roll or cream 
lilies, put 1 tablespoon cornflour in the bottom of the 
cup before measuring or weighing the flour. They roll 
much better and do not break or crack. 

Spots, to Sponge.—When sponging spots, it is best 
to place the material with the spot downwards on clean 
blotting paper, or soft towel folded. Work from the 
outside towards the centre of spot. 

Stains, Obstinate——Obstinate stains from fruit or 
flower-juice (such as arum-lilies) may sometimes be re- 
moved with a mixture of glycerine and yolk of egg 
(equal parts). \ 

Stains from a Leather Belt—If your leather belt 
leaves a stain on your frock, soak it in a 10 % solution 
of hydrochloric acid, and the same if your shoes leave 
your stockings marked with a leather stain. 

Starch Glaze.—Mix 3 ozs. french chalk, and 1 oz. 
powdered white soap, both from the chemist. Take a 
piece of dry flannel, dip in this glaze powder, rub well 


_ over right side of starched article, then iron as usual. 


Put a little borax in the starch as usual. 
Starch, Boiled—Mix starch to a paste with cold 
water. Add boiling water until it “turns ” or thickens; 
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add a piece of butter and a spoonful of sugar. Or add a 
little borax and beat a little with the soap-shaker. 

Starch Hint.—A little glycerine added to the starch 
prevents the iron from sticking. 

2. Add a little Epsom salts to the starch when mak- 
ing with hot water. 

Stews, Burnt.—If stews, vegetables, or even milk 
puddings cooked on the top of the stove have burnt a 
little, try this hint from North Otago. Lift vessel off 
range, rub a good layer of soap over the bottom, and re- 
turn to stove until ready to serve. This has been found 
to prevent the food from tasting burnt. 

Stews, Hint.—Dust the meat with flour and fry for a 
few minutes first. 

Stew, to Thicken.—Thicken a savoury stew some- 
times with rolled oats instead of flour. 

Stiffening Without Starch.—Dissolve 2 oz. gum 
arabic in one pint of hot water. Use about 2 tablespoons 
of this to 2 quarts of the rinsing water, more if required. 

Stockings Stained with Shoes.—The stains from wet 
leather shoes may sometimes be removed with lemon 
juice; afterwards washing in warm suds. Borax is an- 
other good remedy. Allow about a tablespoon of borax 
to a breakfast cup of water and soak the stockings for a 
couple of hours. Rinse in cold water before washing in 
warm suds. 

Stockings, to Prevent Shrinking —When the woollen 
stockings are new, cut out of cardboard or three-ply 
wood, a replica the same size as the foot of each stock- 
ing. After washing, put these inside the stockings, and 
hang out to dry. They cannot then shrink. Make little 
holes through the wooden replica, to let the air circulate. 

Stockings, Drying Quickly.—To dry silk stockings 
quickly, stuff them with tissue paper. Remove this aiter 
a little while, and substitute dry paper. Hang in wind. 

Stockings, to Stop a Ladder.—To stop a ladder in a 
stocking, rub the torn spot with damp soap. 

Stockings, Mud Splashes.—Mud splashes on stock- 
ings are best removed with eucalyptus, before washing 
with luke-warm soap flakes as usual. Put some blotting 
paper underneath when using the eucalyptus. 
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Stove Polish—Mix equal parts of boiled linseed oil, 
kerosene, and vinegar. Apply to warm stove. 

Stove, to Clean Easily—Make many very small holes 
in lid of cocoa tin, from the inside. Half fill with crushed 
cakes of blacklead. Sprinkle dry on top of stove while 
warm, and rub with velvet. Can be done in a few min- 
utes every day. 

Stove Polish.4 cakes blacklead, 3 tablespoons floor- 
wax, (Quickshine or C.O. wax shine) 1 cup turpentine. 
Mix well together. Makes stove very black and shines 
like glass. Very clean and no dust. 

Stoves, Cracks in.—Fill the cracks with a paste made 
of equal parts of salt and wood ash. Work in more and 
more as it becomes necessary. 

Straw Hat Brim, to Stiffen—Mix together 2 ozs. 
white shellac, and one pint of methylated spirits, and 
leave for 24 hours to dissolve. Apply with a soft paint 
brush. 

Straw Hat, to Clean.—Make a paste of lemon juice 
and sulphur. Brush well into straw. Rinse under tap 
and dry. Not any good for discolouration by sun. 

Straw Hat, to Renovate.—Rub on a mixture of pow- 
dered sulphur and lemon juice, using a small brush. 
Leave for a while, then wash in clean water, and dry 
in shade. Stiffen with gum arabic water. 

2. Brush off dust, then paint on methylated spirits 
with a stiff paint brush. Fasten the straw hat to the de- 
sired shape, and dry in the open air. 

Straw Matting.—A coat of clear varnish makes straw 
matting last longer. 

Strawberry Tree, or Tree Strawberries.—These are 
not poisonous—can be made into jelly with apples. 
Strain to get out the seeds and skins, also the apple 
cores and skins. 

Sun Hat, to Starch.—After washing, dry it, then rub 


brim with cold water starch in which a little soap has 


been stirred. Roll up for a while; then rub with damp 
cloth and iron dry. If brim gets crushed or wrinkled, 
just damp and iron again. 

Suede, to Clean—1. Try rubbing with hot bran. 
Then brush well with a rubber sponge. 
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2. Use a big soft gum rubber bought from a 
stationer’s. 

Suede.—To clean suede shoes, damp a chamois 
leather with hot water. Do not have it too wet. Rub the 
shoes lightly with this. A suede wire brush will wear 
the nap, so use this only very occasionally, when there 
is mud or dirt on the shoes. 

To clean suede gloves, you can use specially-prepared 
Glove Cleaning Liquids. You can also rub them lightly 
with a gum rubber (a type of eraser bought at the sta- 
tioner). You can also rub them with the chamois 
leather as above. 

Sugar Bags.—To remove the printing from sugar 
bags, damp them and rub in Clever Mary. Leave awhile 
then wash with soap and water. 

Sugar Substitute—If you have run out of castor 
sugar, put some granulated sugar in a clean cloth, and 
roll it. 

Sugar Peas, to Cook.—Pick them young. Cut up pods 
as if they were beans, and cook them with beans. A 
small piece of bacon rind adds avour. Serve with white 
sauce, 

They can also be cooked alone. 

Suit, to Clean.—Mix together one part of vinegar and 
two parts of water, and go over the whole suit, using 
a clean nailbrush. Press over a damp cloth when suit 
is nearly dry. 

2. Shake and brush well. Add one dessertspoon tur- 
pentine to a basin of tepid water. Brush this well over, 
using a hard clothes brush. Fold carefully, wrap in clean 
cloth, and leave some hours. Press as usual. 

3. When cleaning a navy or black suit or costume, 
try brushing. with strong “blue” water. It not only 
cleans, but also helps to restore the natural colour. 

Suit, Shiny.—1. Sponge with spirits of turpentine; 
do not make too wet. Hang to dry in open air. Or 
sponge with cold tea, or blue water, afterwards pressing 
with hot iron over damp cloth. 

2. To take the shine off a dark suit, or frock :—Boil 
some ivy leaves ins water, and sponge with this. Then 
press with a damp cloth. Also you can sponge the shiny 
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places with cold tea; or with water containing a little 
ammonia. 

3. Rub shiny places gently with a very fine pumice 
(from a tailor). 

4. Press over damp brown paper (or newspaper). 

Swansdown, to Wash (Daisy Stamen, Wellington). 
—Squeeze through warm lux water, rinse in clean warm 
water, and pin to line with a safety pin. Shake from 
time to time, and when dry brush gently with a soft 
brush. 
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Table, Marks from Cold Water.—Lay on two or 
three thicknesses of brown paper, and press with a warm 
iron. Be sure it does not stick. The idea is to draw the 
oil in the wood to the surface again. Then polish with 
mop-oil, or furniture polish. 

Table, Stains on.—If hot milk has been spilt on a 
polished table, and a white mark is left, rub with a flan- 
nel wrung out of hot water and vinegar. Then rub in 
camphorated oil daily for about ten days. 

Hot olive otl with salt dissolved in it, is excellent, 
too. . 
Tablecloth, to Lengthen Life of—When cloth begins: 
to show signs of wear, run a hem down one selvedge, 
and the fold will come in a different place. 

Taffeta—To prevent taffeta in evening dresses and 
coatees from splitting, hang them up in a steaming bath- 
room or wash-house. 

Tank Water.—lIf the water in tank becomes cloudy, 
add a packet or two of Epsom salts, according to size of 
tank. Will clear the water, and not affect the taste. 

Tanning a Car Cover (Hucky).—Collect about 6 lbs. 
of wattle bark and the same of pine bark—pinus insig- 
nus. Bruise well with a hammer, add 3 lbs. of salt and 
boii'in a copper with 10 gallons of water, for one hour. 
Now put in the car cover, and soak for 24 hours. Dry the 
cover thoroughly then rinse in cold water to remove sur- 
face tan. The preserving qualities of this tan have proved 
excellent. 

Tapestry Furniture, to Clean.—1. Rub plenty of bak- 
ing soda into the tapestry, and after a few hours, brush 
off, and finish with the vacuum cleaner. 
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2. Aiso rub over with a clean cloth wrung out of 
warm water containing a little ammonia. 

3. Use hot bran. Rub in well, changing as it becomes 
soiled. Finally brush out with stiff brush, going in the 
direction of the nap. 

Tar on Carpet.—Remove as much as possible with a 
blunt knife, then rub with carbon tetra chloride, taking 
clean pieces of cloth frequently. 

Tar can be removed by metal polish, Jeyes Fluid, 
and eucalyptus, afterwards washing with warm soapy 
water and finally rinsing thoroughly. 

Tar on Material—Sponge with either metal polish, 
Jeyes Fluid, eucalyptus, or carbon tetra chloride. Then 
sponge with warm soapy water, and rinse in clean. 

Tarnish, to Remove.—Tarnished articles can be 
cleaned by applying whitening mixed to a smooth paste 
with methylated spirits. Afterwards polish with velvet. 

Tea, Connoisseur’s Blend.—Mix 4 lb. Panyon Buds, 
4 lb. Orange Pekoe (high grown), 4 lb. ordinary Ceylon. 
One teaspoon makes 2 big breakfast cups. 

Tea Cups, Stained.—Rub stained tea cups with cloth 
dipped in vinegar and salt. 

Teapots, Aluminium.—Clean the inside frequently 
with half a lemon dipped in salt, to prevent the bitter 
taste. 

Teapots, Rusty—Put a piece of rock ammonia and 
some hot water inside, and leave for some hours. Or 
cut up a lemon, put in teapot with some cold water, stand 
in a pan and gradually heat it through. Leave all day. 

Teapot or Urn, Musty.—Keep a little fresh dry tea 
in the teapot when it is not in use. This will prevent a 
musty smell. ; 

Teapot Spout.—To clean the spout, pack with salt, 
leave overnight, and scald next morning. 

Teapots Stained with Tannin.—Rub the inside of 
the teapot with a cloth dipped in vinegar. 

Tea Stain.—Cover stain with milk, let soak for half 
an hour. Sprinkle salt over stain, leave another half 
hour, then rub with fingers till stain is gone. Rinse in 
clear water. 

2. Put tea-stained tablecloth and napkins, dry, into 
copper of boiling soapy water. 
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3. Wet with+cold water, then cover with borax and 
leave for 15 minutes. Rinse out in boiling water with 
‘a tablespoon of ammonia added to it. 

4. Hot water well sweetened with sugar sometimes 
removes these. 

5. Apply equal parts of glycerine and yolk of egg. 
When dry, wash out in cold water. 


Tea Stain, to Remove from a Card Table.—Tea 
stains, with milk in, can be removed from a green baize 
card table by laying on a rag dipped in methylated 
spirits. Remove in two or three minutes. Rub very 
gently. 

Tea Stains, to Prevent.—A lump of sugar in a tea- 
pot will prevent the tea from staining damask, however 
fine, over which it may be spilled. 

Tea Stains on Green Crepe Frock. Notes from Port 
Sunlight—Recently we had an opportunity of investi- 
gating an interesting case of an accidental spilling of 
tea on the skirt of a dark green crepe dress. The dress, 
after the accident, had been treated by sponging the 
part locally, after which it was ironed. As a result, the 
garment was quite unwearable, there being a big stain 
where the treatment had been applied. At this stage, 
we had the opportunity of examining: the article. It was 
found that the dress was composed of material which 
possessed a kind of subdued lustre, and although it was 
thought that the original tea stain was the cause of the 
unsatisfactory appearance, on investigation it was 
found that this was insignificant compared with the 
local treatment that had been given. The cloth, where 
it had been sponged, had really been changed into an- 
other kind of cloth, because it had been ironed after 
washing whilst it was still damp, so that it had a totally 
different surface character from the surrounding cloth. 

There are numerous varieties of silks and artificial 
silks, particularly in crepe weaving, which depend very 
largely on the condition in which they are finished, for 
their ultimate appearance. These cloths can be set by 
hot pressing to several degrees of lustre, or to different 
degrees of stretch. It is possible to take a roll of cloth 
and finish one half by pressure when comparatively dry, 
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and to finish the other half with different moisture con- 
tent, when the two halves will have totally different 
lustre. If you increase the lustre of a crepe or silk by 
ironing a wet portion, it will look a darker colour by 
reflected light as seen in ordinary wear. 

Reverting to the case of the tea-stained dress—when 
examined after the sponging and ironing treatment, 
the tea stain was not really causing the darkness; it was 
the fact that the ironing treatment had changed the 
cloth, making it look darker, due to the wet pressing it 
had received. If the whole garment had been treated 
in this way, the appearance would have been modified 
slightly, but the stain would not have been apparent as 
a local blemish. 

It is extremely difficult to restore fabric, which has 
been changed by this treatment, to an entirely uniform 
condition. It is much better to dry off a garment of this 
kind before pressing. Crepe fabrics, which have been 
treated locally, should be allowed to dry before ironing 
the part locally treated; but it is perhaps better, if the 
garment is not an elaborate one, after the stain has been 
treated, to immerse the whole article in water so that 
it all dries alike. 

Should a mark have been formed by wrongly iron- 
ing, the only way of correcting the treatment, is to sub- 
mit the whole garment to a dulling process, which in- 
volves immersing it in suds which are very hot, and of 
course, this is not recommended for the normal type of 
garments, and in many cases it would bring out colours. 
Fortunately, an immersion of as short a time as two 
minutes is sufficient to correct many of these lustring 
faults, but we always advise adopting suitable treatment 
originally rather than correcting faults by special 
methods afterwards. 

Tea Towels.—Keep the tea towels a good colour by 
putting lemon rind in the water they are washed in. 

Tennis Shoes, to Clean—Mix whitening with milk, 
not water. Does not come off. 

Tent, to Waterpoof.—l. Dissolve $ lb. sugar of lead 
and 4 lb. powdered alum in a bucket of soft water— 
rain water for preference. Stand overnight and then 
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strain. Soak the tent inthis for 24 hours, then hang out 
to dry without wringing. More water may be added to 
make sure that the tent is completely immersed. Can 
also be used to waterproof any material. 

2. (From Papakura). Mix together 2 ozs. terebene 
and 1 quart of boiled oil. Apply to canvas, and allow to 
dry in the sun for a couple of days. 

Thermos Tea.—Wrap silver paper round the cork. 
The tea will taste much fresher. 

Thermos Tea, to Make.—Put some strong tea in one 
thermos, and put plain hot water in another. At the pic- 
nic, put a little strong tea in the cup, milk, and hot 
water. Will taste more like fresh tea. 

Ties, to Wash.—Run a tacking thread round the out- 
side of the tie, then wash and press. Remove threads, 
and press again. 

Ties can be cleaned by putting them in a screw top 
jar for some hours with cleaning benzine. Be careful of 
fire. Dry in open air. Press when dry. 

Tiles in Hearth.—Instead of using water, clean the 
tiles with cloth moistened with kerosene, turpentine, or 
even skim milk; or use a little colourless furniture wax. 

Tiles, Loose.—Reset with a mixture of equal parts 
of flour and salt mixed to a stiff dough with water. 

Tobacco Smell, Stale-—To remove the smell of stale 
tobacco smoke from a room, place a lump of crystal- 
ammonia in a jar with three or four drops of lavender. 
Add a few tablespoons of boiling water, and leave the 
jar uncovered in the room. 

Tobacco Stains.—To remove tobacco, nicotine or dive 
stains, rub on sal volatile. 

Tomatoes, to Peel Easily—To peel peaches and to- 
matoes easily, put them in boiling water for a few sec- 
onds. The skin will rub off quite easily. 

Tomato Sauce, to Keep.When sauce is in the 
bottles pour on a little olive oil, say to about 4-inch 
deep, and then cover. This can be poured off each bottle 
before using it. 

Tomatoes, to Preserve-—Make brine of cold water 
and salt, strong enough to float a potato. Put firm to- 
matoes into preserving jars, and pour this solution over. 
Overflow the jars, and tie securely. 
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Tongues, Pickle.—6 lbs. salt, 2 lbs. sugar, 3 gallons 
water, 3 ozs. saltpetre. Put this on the fire, stirring oc- 
casionally, and skim when it begins to boil. Boil at 
least 30 minutes, strain into a tub, and let cool. A fort- 
night is the average time for pickling, a longer or short- 
er time according to the size and saltness required. 


Tooth Powder.—1l4 ozs. precipitated chalk, 2 ozs. 
powdered orris root, 2 ozs. castille soap (powdered), 2 
ozs. baking soda. Peppermint for flavouring. Can be 
made into a paste by adding glycerine. 

Tortoiseshell.—Polish tortoiseshell by rubbing with 
olive oil. 

Transfers, to Re-use.—To re-use transfers take equal 
parts of washing blue and white sugar, mix with water 
to the consistency of cream. Then apply this mixture 
with an ordinary pen (new), tracing the pattern on 
transfer. Let it dry and then iron on material. This 
can be done over and over again as long as the paper is 
in good order. 

Transfers on Dark Material—lIf already on, and hard 
to see at night, run a white tacking thread round the 
pattern. Or go over with white copying ink and a fine 
pen. If not on, lay a piece of white or red carbon paper 
next to the material, lay the transfer on top, and draw 
over it. oe 

Transfer Marks, to Remove.—1. Cover with “drip- 
9ing and rub the hands till the mark disappears; then 
wash with hot soapy water. This is not for delicate 
materials, but is good for flour bags and sugar bags. 

2. Soak well in glycerine, then wash with warm 
soapy water. 

3. Sponge with pure methylated spirits from the 
chemist. 

Travel Sickness (Petone).—Before starting, chew 
very well indeed some tinned pineapple. Then drink the 
juice from the tin. If after 6 to 12 hours’ travelling you 
feel at all squeamish, use another tin the same way as | 
the first. 

Treacle, to Measure.—Grease cup in which you 
measure treacle, syrup or honey; will run out more 
easily and not waste by sticking round cup. 
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Trout, to Preserve.—Skin and fillet trout; cut into 
suitably-sized pieces, sprinkle with salt and little sugar. 
Pack into jars with a generous lump of butter to each 
jar. No moisture. The butter makes a covering for fish 
when cooked. Stand jars in vessel of water and sterilise 
as for fruit. Screw lids on tightly as soon as cooked, 
and leave to cool in vessel. Next day sterilise again 
without loosening lids, and again cool in vessel. Tighten 
lids as much as possible. Use new rubbers always. 
Excellent. Tastes like salmon. 

Tubs, Leaking—1. Fill cracks with soap, then 
leave water standing in tub. The soap will effectually 
stop the leak. 

2. Fill the cracks with wood cement, or wood con- 
crete. 

3. Paint crack with red lead; force teased hemp into 
crack, then paint again with red lead. 

4. Fill tub with water, adding some oatmeal. Leave 
for a day or two. The oatmeal will settle into the 
cracks. 

5. Cover with cement, then place white tiles on the 
bottom and up the sides. Lasts for years and is nice 
and white. 

6. Fill cracks with chewing gum (chew it first). 

Tulips.—To prevent them drooping in the vase, stir 
a teaspoonful of powdered starch into the water. 

Tumblers, to Separate—When stuck together, put 
cold water in the inner glass, and hold the outer one 
in hot water. 

Turnips, to Boil—Try omitting salt when boiling 
turnips—it makes them hard and stringy. Add a tea- 
spoon of sugar to soften. 

Tussore Silk.—Tussore silk or shanting are both best 
ironed when bone dry. 

Tyres on Prams, to Preserve.—Occasionally rub with 
glycerine. This cleans as well. 
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Umbrella, to Freshen.—Mix a teaspoon of ammonia 
into a basin of strong tea. Sponge the umbrella with 
this, rubbing the way of the material. 


Varnish, to Clean (Mrs. Waimauku).—Equal parts 
of raw linseed oil and kerosene. 

Varnish, to Remove.—Remove with methylated 
spirits. 

Varnishing Floors.—Before re-varnishing, rub over 
with sandpaper thoroughly, then clean carefully with 
mineral turps. 

Vases, to Clean.—1. To clean stained vases use tea- 
leaves moistened with vinegar. 

2. Pour in a little vinegar, strongly salted, shake, 
and stand 4 hour. Rinse. 

Vases or water bottles are easily cleaned with 
crushed egg-shells and water. 

Vase, to Paint.——If you don’t like the colour of a 
glass vase, give it a coat of brown oak varnish. 

Vegetables.—1. Vegetables which grow beneath the 
ground (root vegetables) are accustomed to a covering 
of cold earth. Cook these in cold water and cover the 
pot with a lid. 

2. Vegetables which grow above the ground (green 
vegetables) are accustomed to open air and hot sun. 
Cook these in boiling water and leave the pot uncovered. 
Cook vegetables as they grow, and until tender. 

3. Green Vegetables. Cook several together some- 

| times, for a change. Additional zest may be given to 
spinach or silver beet by the inclusion of a few beans, 
peas, etc. 
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4. Use a teaspoon of brown sugar instead of baking 
soda to soften the green leaves. A knob of butter is also 
splendid. 

5. To clean spinach, pick it over carefully, first cutting 
off the roots. Then lift up and down in a bowl! of warm 
water. Then put into cold water. Lift out, so as not to 
disturb the sand and dirt at the bottom of the water. 
Wash again in warm water. 

6. Add a teaspoonful of dripping to the boiling 
water. Makes the vegetables tender, and water should 
not boil over. 

Vegetables, Green, to Cook Quickly.—Have pot of 
boiling water and kettle of boiling water handy. Into 
pot of boiling water put a little baking soda. Then put 
in vegetable. Boil 2 or 3 minutes, but no longer. Strain 
and refill pot with boiling water. Add salt to taste, but 
no soda. Improves flavour and appearance, and reduces 
smell when cooking. This method is also much quicker. 

Vegetables, to Re-heat—To re-heat a green veget- 
able, put in sieve or colander over a saucepan of boiling 
water—or in a double boiler. Do not let the water reach 
the vegetable. Can be served with a sauce. To re-heat 
mashed potatoés, use a double boiler. Have water in 
bottom part boiling, put some butter in top part and 
melt it. Put potatoes in and a little milk. Mix with a 
fork and then beat till smooth. 

Velvet, Furnishings, to Freshen (Daisy Stamen, 
Wellington).—Rub lhghtly with a chamois leather 
wrung out of hot water, with a drop or two of ammonia. 

Velvet.—When velvet is crushed or rain-spotted try 
steaming it. Have very hot iron covered with very wet 
pad of clean cloth, so that steam rises briskly; and draw 
the velvet over this very slowly, wrong side towards 
iron, so that the steam passes through, causing the pile 
to rise. An assistant may lightly pat the velvet with a 
brush, at the same time, to help to raise the pile. A 
steaming saucepan of water may be more convenient 
than the iron. Sometimes just hanging the velvet in a 
steamy bathroom or washhouse will be enough. 

2. To freshen a crushed velvet frock, hang it up in 
a steaming bathroom or washhouse. 
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Velvet, Polishers.—Save any old pieces of velvet and 
make them into convenient-sized bags stuffed with soft 
rags, to use as polishers for furniture, floors, or shoes. 

Verdigris on Copper.—Put 2 tablespoons of cream of 
tartar into copper full of cold water. Leave to stand 
for 24 hours. Just dry off with cloth. 

Vinegar, Green Apple.—Mince 7 lbs. green apples 
without peeling or coring. Any small windfalls will do 
if sound and green. Place in wooden tub or earthen- 
ware jar and pour over 3 gallons of cold boiled water. 
Stand 8 or 10 days, stirring daily. Now strain and add 
34 to 4 lbs. sugar. Stir well, and leave undisturbed for 
8 to 10 months, then bottle. Once the sugar is added, 
the liquid can be put into any convenient open-mouthed 
jars. Cover only with a cloth, put away in a shed and 
forget it. At the end of the stated period, there will be 
about 3 gallons of strong, pure vinegar at a very small 
cost. 

Violets—Faded violets, or those which have been 
worn, may be freshened by leaving their heads in water 
for awhile, and then putting an aspirin tablet in the 
vase of water. 
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Waffle Iron, to Temper.—Before using new waffle 
iron, pour a little olive oil in each compartment, and 
heat till it is burnt in. Repeat till the metal is saturated 
Never wash the iron—just wipe off any batter. Have 
iron very hot before putting in waffles. 

Wallpaper.—l. For grease on the wallpaper, lay a 
piece of blotting paper over the mark, and hold a fairly 
hot iron over it. This should make the grease be ab- 
sorbed into the blotting paper. 

2. If this does not remove it all, make a paste of 
either magnesia, or fuller’s earth, with carbon tetra — 
chloride, and lay this on. When it is dry, it will flake 
off, and the stain should be gone. 

3. For grubby marks on the wallpaper, you can rub 
it with white bread. Also, get a little ball of dough from 
the baker, add a few drops of ammonia, and work it in; 
and then rub over the grubby marks. 

4. Dab with a cloth moistened with carbon tetra 
chloride, methylated spirits, or turpentine. 

5. If the stain will not come out, patch more or less 
invisibly by tearing a piece of wall paper and matching 
the pattern. Do not cut, as the torn edge is less notice- 
able when pasted on. 

6. If from greasy heads pressed against wall-paper, 
the paste of magnesia and carbon tetra chloride left on 
for 24 hours should be efficacious. 

7. Clean with a ball of soft dough, containing a few 
drops of ammonia. 

Walls, Re-papering Greasy—When re-papering a 
wall which has greasy splashes from stove, or greasy 
marks of any kind, just paint over the marks with shel- 
lac or size. This will keep the grease from working 
through on to the new paper. 
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Walnuts, Pickled.—Prick all over the walnuts (about 
100). Put them in a brine of 6 ozs. salt to 2 quarts cold 
water. Change the brine every three days, and keep stir- 
ring them about. Take the walnuts out, drain them and 
expose them to the sun till black. Boil up 2 ozs. of black 
pepper, 3 ozs. ginger, 3 ozs. cloves, 2 ozs. mustard seed 
in 2 quarts vinegar for about 10 minutes. Strain this and 
pour it over the walnuts, which should have been placed 
in glass bottles. Pickle the walnuts early—say the end 
of November or beginning of December. 


- Wardrobe, Sweet Scented Ball for.—Boil an orange 
till it is tender. When cool, make a few holes in the top 
with a knitting needle. Drop into these some oil of lav- 
ender or oil of verbena, and close each hole with a clove, 
pushing it right in up to the calyx. Cover whole orange 
with cloves, sprinkle with powdered cinnamon, and 
arrange a pretty ribbon round. Hang in any cupboard 
which smells musty. 

Washing Fluid—1. Soak articles in soft water, with 
soft soap. To this add 1 gill of the following: Put into 
a large jug 2 ozs. each of powdered ammonia, washing 
soda and caustic soda, and 1 oz. powdered borax, with 
1 oz. salt. Pour on this one quart of boiling water. Stir 
till all dissolved. When cold bottle and use as above. 
Also: Add 4 pint to tub of water, soak clothes over- 
night; rub lightly, rinse well, blue and hang out. 


2. 1 lb. washing soda, 1 lb. ordinary garden lime, 1 
gallon boiling water. Put soda and lime in earthenware 
bowl, and pour boiling water over it, stirring with wood- 
en spoon. When cold, drain off clear liquid and bottle. 
For ordinary washing use 2 breakfast cups to a copper 
of water—put white clothes dry in copper when boiling 
with about } lb. soap or some soap powder. When or- 
dinary washing is boiled, add another cup or two of 
liquid to copper and put extra dirty work-aprons etc., in 
and boil 20 to 30 minutes. Turpentine would help too. 
Also put in oily dusters and mops. This also takes the 
brands out of flour and sugar bags. Do not use for 
woollies or coloured articles. 

3. 1 Ib. caustic soda, 1 lb. powdered borax, 1 oz. 
muriate of ammonia and 1 oz. salts of tartar (the last 
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two from the chemist). Dissolve in 2 gallons of cold 
water. Add one cup of this to a copper of .boiling water 
with a little cut up soap in. Boil as usual and rinse well. 


Washing Up Hint.—Spread a folded cloth on the 
draining board on which china or crockery is placed. 
Cloth absorbs much of the water and saves the tea 
towel. Also stops the cups from slipping. 

Washing Hints.~-l. When the wringing is finished, 
dry the rollers by putting a piece of dry towelling or 
old blanket through three or four times. 

2. When washing the clothes, it is a good idea to 
put in the copper a small bag containing egg-shells. The 
lime in them whitens the clothes. 

3. If clothes are too blue when they come out of the 
blue water, steep in tepid water containing vinegar for 
a few minutes. Allow 2 or 3 tablespoons vinegar to a 
basin of tepid water. 

4. Put a tablespoon of borax in the copper before 
boiling—it whitens the clothes. 

Water Marks on Furniture—Buy a little hartshorn 
oil at the chemist’s, and lay it on overnight. If the marks 
are still visible, apply a heated iron, without touching 
the surface, the idea being to warm the polished surface 
slightly to take out the chill caused by the water. This 
remedy may be tried for medicine, being spilt. 

Water Spots, On Furniture or Car Upholstery.—Go 
over the whole panel with cloth wrung out of cold 
water. Allow to dry. If any spots remain, sponge with 
carbon tetra chloride. 

Water, to Soften.—Soak orange or lemon peel in it 
overnight. 

Water Marks or Rain Spots.—1. Moisten whole gar- 
ment evenly, and press while damp. 

2. Press whole garment under a damp cloth. 

3. Dip whole garment in carbon tetra chloride and 
then press. 

Watered Materials—Materials which have a 
“watered” design should not be sponged with water. 
Use either chloroform or ether, 

Waterproofing (Mrs. Waimauku).—4 oz. alum, 4 ozs. 
sugar of lead, 2 ozs. ising glass, 3 gallons of cold water. 
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Mix alum and sugar of lead in 3 gallons of water. Stir 
frequently. In the morning, dissolve isinglass in 1 cup 
of water and add. Then pour the mixture over the gar- 
ment to be water-proofed. Soak it thoroughly, but be 
careful to keep back all sediment. This is splendid for 
overcoats. 


2. Into a pail of soft or rain water put 4 lb. sugar of 
lead and the same quantity of powdered alum. Stir 
every now and then until the mixture becomes clear. 
Pour it off into another vessel and place article in it for 
24 hours. Hang up to dry without wringing. 


Waterproof Working Boots.—l. Heat over slow fire 
4 pint raw linseed oil, 4 ozs. mutton fat free from salt, 
3 ozs. beeswax, 2 ozs. resin. Stir well till all is mixed. 
Apply mixture while warm, rubbing well into the 
leather. 

2. 1 lb. mutton fat, beeswax the size of a walnut, 
and 2 tablespoons of kerosene. Heat to consistency of 
stiff ointment. 

3. 2 ozs. fine resin, 2 ozs. fine beeswax, 2 ozs. mutton 
fat rendered down. Put all in tin with some linseed oil, 
stand in boiling water till beeswax is melted—apply 
with cloth or brush. 

4. To make men’s and boys’ boots waterproof, clean 
them and then apply a mixture of two parts beeswax 
and one part mutton suet melted together. Apply at 
night, and wipe off next day with flannel or soft rag. 
After a few days the boots will polish as usual. 


Wedding Anniversaries.—First year, cotton wedding. 
Second year, paper wedding. 

Third year, leather wedding. 

Fifth year, wooden wedding. 

Seventh year, woollen wedding. 

Tenth year, tin wedding. 

Twelfth year, silk and fine linen wedding. 
15th year, crystal wedding. 

20th year, china wedding. 

25th year, silver wedding. 

30th year, pearl wedding. 

40th year, ruby wedding. 
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50th year, golden wedding. 

60th year, diamond wedding. 

65th year, platinum wedding. 

Wedding Veil, to Preserve.—1. Crumple it roughly 
up, and wrap it in soft paper. 

2. Put it away in blue paper—roll but do not fold. 
After a year or so shake out and re-roll the opposite way. 
It may have to be folded once—put tissue paper in fold. 

3. Roll in tissue paper, and put in mason jar. Screw 
lid on tight. Place away from light. 

Weeding or Gardening.—Kneel upon a cushion made 
from old mackintosh stuffed with rags or straw. 

Welsh Rarebit De Luxe.—Sprinkle with chopped 
almonds after putting the rarebit on the toast. 

Whiten Clothes (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—Save 
up a few lemon skins, tie in a cloth, and put in copper 
with washing. 

Whitewash.—1. If whitewash is mixed with salt 
water, or a salt and water solution it will not powder off. 

2. Whitewash mixture: 1 lb. whitening, 1 Ib. size, 1 
cake laundry blue, 1 tablespoon alum. Pour boiling 
water on to the whitening until it becomes a thin paste. 
Add the size, already melted in a saucepan, the blue dis- 
solved in water, and lastly the alum. Tint if needed with 
red ochre, for a pink colour, yellow ochre for buff, and 
Brunswick green for green. 

3. Whitewash will also stay on well if you add to it 
a cup of flour, mixed to a smooth paste, and thickened 
with boiling water. 

Whitewash lime.— Use well-slaked lime, and to every 
bucketful add 24 lbs. alum dissolved in boiling water. 
Thin down, and apply two coats. It is better to have the 
mash too thin than too thick. The alum makes it adhere 
better. 

Wickerwork, Brown, to Clean.—Clean with a cloth 
dipped in kerosene. 

Windows, to Frost.—l. Dissolve .as much Epsom 
salts as possible, in hot water. While still hot, brush 
over glass. Do not let liquid run. It will soon cool and 
deposit crystals on the window; these show in pretty 
figures and designs. 

2. Paint with white paint and dab with nail brush. 
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Windows.—To give an appearance of added size to a 
small window, fix curtain rods beyond window-frame 
on each side, and use curtains of sufficiently opaque 
material to conceal the deception. 


Windows, to Clean.—Make a pad of newspaper and 
sprinkle with ammonia. Rub the inside of the windows 
with this, and you will not be troubled with flies. 
Chamois leather is excellent for cleaning windows—just 
wet it and rub. To keep the chamois in good soft con- 
dition, never let it get dry. 
| 2. 1 dessertspoon powdered Bon Ami or window 
soap. Put into a bottle }-full of methylated spirits, shake 
and stand overnight. Dries and shines all in one rubbing. 
3. 1 cup kerosene, 1 cup methylated spirits, shaken 
together well in a bottle. Polish windows with a soft 
cloth lightly dipped in this. 


Window Cleaning Fluid (“Just One More Daisy,” 
H.B.)—4 ozs. cloudy ammonia, 8 ozs. methylated spirits, 
8 ozs. whiting, 7 pints of water. Mix all, bottle and shake 
well before using. Gives a brilliant polish to windows, 
mirrors, pictures, windscreens, etc. 


Winestains.—1. Hold the stain in boiling milk for a 
few minutes. Then wash. 

2. Also use eucalyptus for finer material. 

3. Also soak in cold water. 

4. Soak with chloroform. 

5. When wine or fruit juice is spilt on the table cloth, 
take the salt cellar and sprinkle salt on it, immediately. 
Wash in the usual manner. 

6. Saturate with tomato juice, then wash in almost 
boiling water. 

7. Dab with salt and lemon juice. Then wash. 


Winestains on linen—Try wet borax or wet salt. 


| Leave for an hour or two. Then wash in hot soapy 
water. 


Wine Stains (On Furniture or Car Upholstery).— 
Rub repeatedly with cloth wrung out of very hot water. 


Do not use soap. Dry in fresh air and not with a hot 
iron. 
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Wood Lice Poison.—Mix 4 ozs. paris green with 
sixpennyworth bran and a little sugar. Moisten with 
treacle mixed with hot water and form into little balls. 
Place balls all around plants or under light boards where 
slaters gather. Poison. 

Woodwork, to Polish—Doors, window-frames, fur- 
niture, etc., can be polished with equal parts of turpen- 
tine, raw linseed oil, vinegar and methylated spirits. 
Shake well. 

Woodwork, to Clean.—One dessertspoon borax to a 
quart of boiling water. 

Woollies, to Whiten.—When woollies become very 
yellowed, allow twice as much powdered chalk, as the 
garment, by weight. Make a paste with warm water, 
and knead the garment in it, afterwards washing and 
drying as usual. 


Woollies, to Wash.—1. Wash in luke warm Lux 
Rinse in 2 waters of the same temperature (only luke 
warm). Squeeze almost dry in towels. Put towel or 
cloth through armholes and peg on the line, put pegs 
through the towel only, using one at each cuff, and one 
at the neck. Dry quickly in good breeze, without any 
sun. 

2. Woollies can be squeezed and put in a pillow case, 
and pegged on the line to dry; laid flat between sheets 
of newspaper and placed under a mat which is much 
walked over. 

3. Put a few drops ot peroxide in the rinsing water 
to keep them white, or one or two drops only of blue. 

4. When washing baby’s shawl, tack tape all the way 
round the edge. Helps it to keep its shape. 

5. Add glycerine to both the soapy water and the 
clear rinsing water. Keeps them soft and prevents 
shrinking. A teaspoon of glycerine to a bowl of water 
is sufficient. 

6. Woollen garments will dry more quickly if the 
legs and sleeves are stuffed with crumpled paper. The 
paper absorbs the water and prevents shrinking by 
keeping the garment open. 


Wool, Re-Winding.—When unravelling a knitted 
garment, wind the wool round an aluminium hot water 
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bottle filled with boiling water. Takes out the crinkle 
and so avoids washing. 

Wool Winding.—Wind wool round a piece of cam- 
phor. This keeps the moths away and is more pleasant 
than mothballs. 

Woollens (Daisy Stamens, Wellington).—Iron while 
still damp, with warm iron, and finish drying after. 
Keeps them soft and fluffy. 

Woollen Jumper, to Wash.—Wash the jumper in 
warm water and Lux. Rinse thoroughly in water the 
same temperature. Spread jumper on bath towel, to 
proper shape. Place on table in the open air, but not in 
the sunshine. When one side is dry, turn and dry the 
other. 
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Xylonite, to Clean——1l. Equal parts methylated 
spirits, kerosene and water. 

2. If stained with perfume—mix one teaspoon each 
of cloudy ammonia, borax and warm water. When the 
borax has dissolved, apply to the marks. Never use 
soap on xylonite. Can clean with eau de cologne. 

3. If stained badly, it is best to paint with Chinese 
lacquer or good enamel or Dulux. 

Yeast, Home-made.—1l. 1 oz. hops, 1 cup flour, 2 
tablespoons sugar, 3 pints water. Boil hops a few min- 
utes in a small quantity of water. Drain, and add suf- 
cient to make 3 pints. Add sugar, and when tepid also 
flour. Just shake it in, and never mind if it seems lumpy. 
Grate in medium sized raw potato. Bottle. If you have 
a little in bottle to start working, can be used same night. 
With home-made yeast it takes longer for the bread 
to rise than with compressed yeast. Divide it into 3 
bottles, leaving sufficient room to work. Each bottle 
makes about 3 lbs. of flour. 

2. One tablespoon hops, 3 small potatoes, 1 teaspoon 
cream of tartar, 4 cup sugar. Boil hops, in 3 cups water 
for 5 minutes. Peel potatoes, and boil two of them. 
Strain, mash, add sugar and potato water to the water 
the hops were boiled in. When cold, add third potato 
grated and cream of tartar and a little starter (which 
is a little left over from the last yeast). Bottle in screw 
top jars. Keep in warm place. Should be ready for use 
in 6 to 8 hours. 

3. Save about 1 quart potato water, when cold add 1 
tablespoon flour, 1 tablespoon sugar, pour into old jug 
or preserving jar, adding 1 teaspoon compressed yeast 
(or old yeast). Make during the morning, and by even- 
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ing it should have frothy top, and be ready for use. 
After taking some out each time, leave enough in jar to 
start next lot. Replenish with cool potato water and 
above quantities flour and sugar each day. Do not add 
any more compressed yeast. 

4. 1 tablespoon cream of tartar, 1 tablespoon flour, 1 
tablespoon sugar. Mix to a smooth paste with a little 
warm water, add 2 cups of warm water, bottle in morn- 
ing, and it should be ready for use next day. 

Zip Fastener Sticks—If zip is inclined to stick, rub 
a soft lead pencil along the “teeth” each side. This 
lubricates it. 
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SIMPLE REMEDIE 


Rules For a Long Life—1. Eat regularly three 
times a day, with nothing between meals. 

2. Do not eat when not hungry, or drink when not 
thirsty. 

3. When you are hot from exercises, cool off in a 
place warmer than the one where you have been exer- 
cising. 

4. Never allow yourself to become chilled through. 

5. Do not drink with meals. 

6. Cultivate an equable temper. 


“DONT’S” FOR MOTHERS (from the Charge Nurse 
Plunket Society, Wellington). 


Don’t give your child patent medicines—if he is sick 
get advice. 

Don’t give castor oil for constipation—it only ag- 
gravates the trouble. 

Don’t let baby suck his thumb—check it while he is 
small. 

Don’t let baby get cradle cap—thorough washing 
with soap and water and firm drying will prevent it. 

Don’t let baby sleep in a room with a wireless set ix 
use—quietness is essential to deep restful sleep. 

Don’t give baby a large pillow—give none at all if 
you have not a small. chaff one. 

Don’t let a young baby sleep on his back—place him 
on alternate sides after each feed. 

Don’t permit your children to wear tight socks, tight 
shoes, garters, or tight bands. 

Don’t let young children attend the cinema. 

Don’t give them sweets or “ pieces” between meals— 
give water or fruit juices only. 
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Don’t forget that your pre-school child requires as 
much care and thought as your baby—he is still a de- 
veloping child, not a “little adult.” 

Don’t give your baby a dummy—its dangers are 
many. If he is properly fed and cared for he will not 
need it! 

Don’t feed your baby every time he cries. Get ad- 
vice first. 

Don’t forget that good health is the greatest legacy 
you can leave your child. 

Don’t omit to train your baby to be clean and healthy 
and regular in every way. 

Don’t make a toy or plaything of your baby—nobody 
likes a highly strung child. 

Don’t make him walk and talk before he is ready— 
Nature requires no assistance. 

Don’t give baby teething powders—they are both 
harmful and dangerous. If he is cross get advice. 

Don’t forget to open all bedroom windows at night— 
the night air is not harmful. 

Don’t forget that only selfish parents have spoilt 
children. 

Don’t forget to have your baby or child under regu- 
lar supervision of doctor or nurse. Remember, preven- 
tion is better than cure. 

Don’t let your child play inside when the sun is 
shining outside. 

Don’t give your child tastes of foods that are not 
good for him. What he never tastes he rarely desires. 

Don’t forget that nothing can take the place of sen- 
sible parents and a happy home. 


FIRST AID HINTS (from Sister of the St. John 
Ambulance Corps, Wellington). 


1. Poison. If it is a corrosive poison, like carbolic, 
or lysol, immediately give white of egg, or milk, or a 
little oil—something bland—to sooth the burnt mem- 
branes. A little brandy for a stimulant. Keep the pa- 
tient warm with hot bottles, and call for a doctor 
immediately. 
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If it is an acid poison, like sulphuric acid, which 
would also burn, immediately give baking soda, or some 
alkali to neutralise. Keep warm and send for the doctor. 

If it is an alkali which burns, like caustic soda, im- 
mediately give the patient vinegar, or lemon juice, or 
some weak acid to neutralise. Also give frequent doses 
of olive oil to sooth the burnt stomach. Give the patient 
plenty of air, but keep warmly wrapped, and use hot 
bottles. Send for doctor immediately. 

If it is an ordinary poison which does not burn the 
patient, but becomes incorporated into the blood stream, 
immediately administer an emetic—weak salt and water, 
or tepid mustard and water, using a teaspoon of mustard 
to a breakfast cup of water. Keep patient warm, and 
send for the doctor. Mustard is the better of the two. 

z. Cuts. If a cut or abrasion becomes septic (that is, 
the wound, due to invading germs, becomes full of pus), 
do not put ointment on. There is no ointment that will 
semove pus. Rather get a basin of very hot water to 
which has been added one teaspoon of common salt to 
the pint of water, and if the wound is on the hand, the 
arm, or the foot, etc., place this member in the water as 
hot as possible. As the water cools (sit somewhere near 
the fire or gas stove while doing this treatment). add 
more hot water. Keep this treatment up for half an 
hour, then apply foment. This consists of a piece of 
plain lint, obtainable from any chemist, large enough to 
cover the wound. If lint is unprocurable, a piece of clean 
old linen will do. This should be wrung out of boiling 
water to which some salt has been added. Shake well. 
and place on wound. Cover with piece of oiled silk 
(brown paper if no oiled silk). Cover with something 
warm to keep the heat in the bandage. Repeat until pus 
disappears. Then apply a clean piece of old linen until 
wound heals up. 

3. In the case of anyone who has been in bed for 
some long time, pressure points (i.e., lower part of back. 
elbow joints, and heels) become sore with a sensation of 
burning. These parts should be attended to daily. Wash 
well, rubbing in the good soap, dry, and massage brisk- 
ly with neat methylated spirits; and powder well. 
Change patient’s position frequently. 
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4. Don’t put hot water bottle near an unconscious 
or paralysed patient. See that the bottles are well pro- 
tected, and place them on top of at least one blanket. 

5. Don’t attempt to adminster food or any stimulant 
to an unconscious patient. 

6. In the case of “school sores” round the mouth, 
and sometimes on the limbs, of schoolchildren, don’t ap- 
ply ointment until the crusts have been removed by 
repeated application of ordinary boiled starch to which 
has been added some boracic powder. 

7. Sprains. Apply a piece of old linen which has been 
wrung out of pure methvlated spirits and make a firm 
bandage. As dressing dries. sprinkle the spirits over 
the bandage. This tightens up same. Don’t put foot to 
ground until swelling has disappeared. 

8. In administering medicine, read label two or three 
times first. to ensure the correct amount. Alwavs meas- 
ure carefully, and give at the times as stated. If a 
medicine has to be taken after a meal, do not give it 
before. 

9. When you suspect someone is running a tempera- 
ture, don’t force them to take food; rather give copious 
liquid nourishment. Give aperient if no abdominal 
pains. 

10. If persistent abdominal pain present, summon a 
doctor, as the symptom may prove serious. 

11. In a case of haemorrhage, do not administer any 
stimulant. Reassure patient, keep as quiet as possible, 
and call a doctor immediately. 

12. Do not attempt to remove clothing until patient 
reacts from shock by applying warmth. Call doctor 
immediately. 

13. Fits. Do not restrain patient other than to pre- 
vent him from injuring himself. Turn patient’s head on 
the side, to prevent swallowing of the tongue. 

Adhesive Tape on Skin.—Smear the marks left when 
tape is taken off, with vaseline; leave for a few minutes, 
then wipe with cotton wool. 

Anaemia, Liver Tea for.—Mince 4 lb. ox or calf liver, 
pour warm water over it (not too hot) just enough to 
make a cup of tea. Strain through a wire sieve, stirring 
but not pressing, then add 4 teaspoon marmite, dissolved 


el 
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in hot water, pepper and salt. To make it palatable, heat 

all used utensils before using. Marmite is good for 

anaemia, and should be used in gravy, soups, etc. 

. eae the head and the upper part of the 
ody. 

Barley Water.—Boil one tablespoon of pearl barley 
in one quart of water for twenty minutes only. Make 
fresh every day. Drink as much as you wish. Very 
good for the kidneys. May be flavoured with lemon 
juice. 

Billiousness (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—Add a 
pinch of carbonate of soda to about a small teaspoon of 
lemon juice and drink while still bubbling. 

Bumps on the Head.—Children often get bumps on 
the head. Let child follow inclination to sleep. This 
generally brings child out of its dazed condition. If still 
dazed after sleep, send for a doctor. 

Burns.—1. In an emergency, cover burned hands or 
fingers with a thick plaster of honey. This generally 
takes away pain, and prevents blisters. Golden syrup 
will act in a similar manner. 

2. Apply baking soda or cornflour, either wet or dry. 
Very soothing. . 

3. Put some oatmeal in a cloth, soak in cold water 
and apply to burn. Keep wet with cold water. Do not 
take the pad off, but just put more water on. Even a 
burn from an electric iron should heal without a mark 
if the skin is not broken. 

4. A healing and soothing application for a slight 
burn is a mixture of white of egg and either olive or 
castor oil. 

5. Bind with a cloth soaked with vinegar. Generally 
prevents blistering. 

6. Eucalyptus heals burns and scalds, takes away 
pain, and often prevents blistering. Keep a bottle in the 
kitchen. 

7. Apply whipped white of egg as soon as possible— 
either put burn into egg, or keep pouring it over. Takes 
sting out, forms film, and keeps air out. 

8. To prevent peeling and blistering, use “ tanna- 
flavine jelly.” This is put up by chemists, and is used 
by the medical profession. 
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9. Grate up a raw potato and lay it on the burn, 
wrapping it up to keep it in place. 

10. Do not put any oily dressing such as olive oil or 
vaseline. Bathe with warm water and bicarbonate of 
soda until you can obtain “tanna-flavine jelly” from 
chemist; or Joncolia—both excellent. 

Catarrh and Colds, Inhalant for (Doctor’s Prescrip- 
tion).—Ask chemist to make up 1 drachm Menthol, 10 
grains camphor, 2 drachms Terebine, 5 drops oil of cas- 
sia, light paraffin oil to 1 oz. Put one drop on handker- 
chief and sniff up for several minutes. Repeat whenever 
necessary, and always when going to bed or on rising 
in the morning. 

Chilblains.—Chilblains are due to lack of calcium in 
the blood. Take a dessertspoon of lime-water in half a 
glass of milk every day. Also a course of calcium lactate 
tablets from chemist. Begin the course of tablets before 
winter starts. 

2. Mix 2 tablespoons mustard with about a quart of 
boiling water. Put limb into this as hot as can be borne, 
for about 15 minutes, adding hot water frequently. Then 
rub with olive oil—(Given by a doctor). 

3. Chilblains are caused through lack of lime in the 
blood. Eat green vegetables, dried figs, cheese, nuts, 
fish, brown bread, oranges, rhubarb, gooseberries, and 
milk. Take a course of malt and cod liver oil before win- 
ter. Drink a tablespoonful of lime-water twice a day. 

4. Wash in hot water, and dab on ordinary writing 
ink. Wear a pair of old stockings to keep ink from bed- 
clothes.—( Daisy Stamen). 

5. 1 part Friars Balsam, 1 part glycerine, 8 parts 
white vaseline. Mix thoroughly on a plate. Apply to 
chilblains frequently. Very good. 

Chilblain, A.B.C. Cure, —Tineture of arnica, bella- 
donna, and camphor in equal parts, made up by the 
chemist. Only for unbroken chilblains. 

Chest, Weak, Aid for (from a Matron of a Sani- 
torium).—1l. 4 doz. fresh eggs, as ich lemon juice as 
is needed completely to cover them, 4 lb. pure honey, $ 
pint fresh cream, 1 cup Jamaica rum. * Put the eggs in a 
glass bowl, and cover them with the lemon juice. Every . 
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day, carefully turn them over in the juice. In about & 
or 9 days they will be dissolved. Break the skins, and 
slip out the eggs, stirring them in, but do not beat. 
Strain through muslin two or three times. Then have 
honey melting, and add this with the cream. When it is 
quite cool add the Jamaica rum. This makes up about 
13 pints. Take 1 tablespoon 3 times a day. 


2. (A Swiss recipe sent from Leeston, Canterbury). 
—Cover 6 fresh eggs (shells included) with the juice of 
12 lemons. Allow to stand till shells are dissolved. Slip 
the yolks out of the skins. Beat well, and strain. Now 
add 4 bottle rum, 1 lb. honey, and 2 tablespoons olive 
oil. Mix well together, bottle and cork tightly. Take 1 
dessertspoon half an hour before meals. 


Chest Troubles and Coughs, Irish Moss.—1. Buy 1 
oz. (about 3d.) of Irish Moss, or Carrageen, from the 
chemist. Boil a little of this for about 15 minutes. Strain, 
sweeten, cool and drink. (A very weak solution can be 
used as a hair-setting lotion). 


2. Boil together for 30 minutes, one ounce of Irish 
Moss (from chemist) and one pound of honey, one 
pound of brown sugar. one pint of water, one pint of 
the best vinegar, and half a stick of the best liquorice 
broken small. Add when cold, 6d. worth of aniseed, and 
6d. worth of peppermint. 

3. Put a small handful of the seaweed into a sauce- 
pan, and threequarters fill with water. Simmer slowly 
for an hour. Take off the fire, and strain, adding lemon 
juice, or one teaspoon essence of lemon, and sugar to 
taste. Can be made thick like jelly, or thinned down to 
drink. Take as a medicine every hour or two, a table- 
spoon at a time. 


Chest Troubles, Linseed Jelly for (Mornington, 
Dunedin).—1 breakfast cup whole linseed, tied in a 
cloth, 8 cups cold water, 1 packet best blue raisins, juice 


of 2 large lemons, 4 stick Spanish liquorice broken up, 


4, cup rum is an improvement, but not essential. Put 
water, raisins, liquorice and linseed in pot on stove and 
slowly be’ng to boiling point. Simmer till reduced by 
half. Strzn into basin over the juice of the two lemons, 


and lastly stir in the rum. This can be taken hot or 
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cold (like porridge in the mornings), or a small wine- 
glass full can be taken before every meal. 

Chest Cold (Wanganui).—Mix one part of the best 
white vaseline to two of golden syrup. Mix well and 
take a teaspoonful when the cough is troublesome. 

Children’s Medicine.—Wash 1 lb. of figs and cover 
with 1 quart of water. Stand overnight. Next day add 
1 oz. of senna leaves and boil till reduced to a pint. 
Strain through muslin. Add 4 Ib. brown sugar. Boil 
till sugar dissolves. Bottle when cold. 

Choking.—Get on hands and knees and cough. 

Cold Cure.—Get an atomiser, and a mixture of men- 
thol and oil from the chemist and spray direct into each 
nostril and the mouth. Chemist will advise the best 
mixture. 

2. Go to bed and stay there for 24 hours. Have 
nothing but lemon drinks, which must include the rinds, 
as there is a beneficial oil in them.—(From a German 
doctor). 

Corns.—1. drachm salacylic acid, 10 minims cas- 
tor oil, and sufficient collodion to make up to 1 ounce. 
Put this lotion on pad, attach by adhesive plaster to 
corn every night for 2 or 3 nights. Then soak foot in 
very hot water for 5 minutes. Corn should come away 
in one piece. If not, repeat for another two or three 
nights. Do not cut. Get made up by chemist. 

Corns.—Rub soap on toilet pumice-stone before using 
it to remove corns or callouses from the feet. 

Cough Mixture—1. Quarter pound linseed, 6d. 
(pennyworth) best liquorice, 14 Ibs. sugar, 3 pints water. 
Boil all together gently for 2 hours, then add 4 pint best - 
vinegar, 3 pennyworth essence of aniseed, sixpenny- 
worth essence of ginger and sixpennyworth oil of pep- 
permint. These three essential oils must be bought from 
chemist. Strain, bottle and cork. Give small doses when 
cough is troublesome. 

2. 1 quart water, 1 cup vinegar, | stick liquorice, six- 
pennyworth aniseed essence (chemist), 2 lbs. honey, six- 
pennyworth paregoric (chemist). Cut liquorice into 
small pieces, boil with water, honey, and vinegar till 
soft; add aniseed and paregoric. Bottle and cork tightly. 
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Cough Drink.—To 1 cup hot milk, add 1 teaspoon 
white vaseline. Sip before going to bed. 

Cough, Children’s.—Equal quantities of orange juice 
and olive oil. Take going to bed at night especially. 

Cradle Cap on Babies’ Heads.—Rub pure almond oil 
into baby’s head at night. Next morning wash in 1 tea- 
spoon baking soda to 1 pint of water. Do every other 
day till cured. Then wash in the baking soda only once 
a week, 

Croup (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—To dispel croup 
quickly, rub child’s back and chest with a little butter, 
wrap in a warm blanket, and put to bed. 

Cut, Severe.—If the blood flows in spurts, you have 
cut an artery. Bind it tightly between the wound and 
the heart. Make a soft pad and slip it between the 
bandage and the limb, pressing on the artery. If the 
blood flows smoothly, you have cut a vein. Bandage 
fairly tightly. Get expert dressing as soon as possible. 

Cuts—-For cuts. Miro Gum is a good cure, but 
should be mixed with a little lard, as it is apt to heal 
too quickly otherwise. Cut a nick in the bark of the 
miro tree, and use the sap as it runs out. 

Cut Finger.—If{ you have a slight cut on your finger, 
which will not stop bleeding, just rub it with a piece 
of raw potato. 

Dandrufi (By a Hair Specialist).—Dandruff is caused 
by an unhealthy condition of the glands—sometimes 
causes dryness of the scalp, sometimes excessive oiliness. 
First see that general health is good—take a gentle 
laxative regularly, and cod liver oil, or Halibut liver oil. 
It may be caused by a nervous condition. A tonic helps. 
Both conditions of scalp should be treated with boracic 
—dry state of scalp needs ointment; in oily state use 
lotion, made by dissolving as much boraric in 4 cup 
water as it will hold. Apply twice or three times a day. 

Dandruff and all Conditions of Hair, Pomade for.— 
3 grams precip. sulphur, 1 gram zinc oxide, 1 gram Bal- 
sam of Peru, 30 grams simple ointment. Get made up 
by chemist. 

Dandruff Pomade.—40 grains salicylic acid, 46 grains 
sulphur precipitate, 13 ozs. vaseline, 1 oz. paraffin 
(liquid), 1 oz. oil of coconut, 4 drops oil of lavender. 
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YOU OWE IT TO 
. YOURSELF... ! 


en 

hs. Nobody 
knows 
better 
than you just what real hard 
backbreaking work family 
washing can be — rubbing 
and scrubbing all day over a 
hot steaming tub—PUT AN 
END TO IT! Get a Beatty 
Electric Washing Machine 
and do all your washing in 
less than an hour—without 
effort and in comfort. Beatty 
washes without effort — just 
switch it on, leave it for re- 
quired time and then take 
your clothes out fresh and 
clean. What's more Beatty 
will also wring them out just 
as easily—switch on the elec- 
tric wringer, feed the clothes 
through and out they come 
ready for the line. 


Buy a Beatty and you'll be 
manager in your home, not a 
labourer. Inquire for full de- 
tails at nearest Beatty Fac- 
tory Branch. 


BEATTY ELECTRIG WASHER 


BEATTY FACTORY BRANCHES: Auckland . Hamilton . New 
Plymouth . Hastings . Palmerston North . Wellington : 
Nelson . Christchurch . Dunedin and Invercargill. 
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FORGET 
BREAKFAST 
TABLE 

COAXING 


* 


‘JUST SERVE WEET-BIX 


Now it's fun for youngsters to eat their cereal. Even 


fussy children who usually have to be coaxed to eat, 
love Weet-Bix. 


Weet-Bix, like milk, is a whole food, containing in bal- 
anced amounts all the elements our bodies need .. . 
muscle-building proteins, carbohydrates charged with 
food energy, mineral salts and vitamins for health, 
growth and strength. 


Get the big family-size package from your grocer. Serve 


Weet-Bix with fruit, lots of milk and cream, or simply split 
and buttered — and watch 


the faces light up around 
YOUR breakfast table. 


SANITARIUM 
WEET-BIX 
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Rub well into scalp 2 or 3 times a week, then once a 
week. The chemist will make it up. 

Dandruff Mixture——1 tablespoon powdered borax, 
and 3 tablespoons bay rum mixed and bottled. Use 
every night. 

Deodorant Powder.—Equal quantities powdered 
starch and powdered boracic acid. Mix carefully. Wash 
arm pits, dry thoroughly, and powder. 

Earache Relief.—Heat salt in a thick bag and hold 
it to the ear. Never put any drops into ear except by 
medical advice. 

Eczema, on Milkers’ Hands.—1. Equal parts of ace- 
tic acid and olive oil. Rub in often. 

2. 2 ozs. zinc powder mixed to smooth paste with 
castor oil. Rub into sore places and cover with iodine. 


Emulsion.—8 ozs. cod liver oil, 4 ozs. glycerine, 2 
fresh eggs, 1 teaspoon hypophosphate soda, 1 teaspoon 
hypophosphate lime, 4 teaspoon creosote, 4 cup lime- 
water, 1 teaspoon brandy, 1 whole tin condensed milk. 
Whisk the phos. of soda and phos. of lime with the lime 
water, then whisk in 2 eggs, milk, cod liver oil and 
creosote. Add brandy last. Get hypophosphates at 
chemist. 


Hye Lotion, Good for Styes.—l teaspoon Epsom 
salts and 1 pint water. Boil 3 minutes, and strain. Use 
equal parts of this and boiled water for eye wash. 


Eyewash, Good.—1. drachm boracic powder, 4 oz. 
witch-hazel, 2 grains sulphate of zinc, 8 ozs. rosewater. 
Dilute with two or three parts of warm water, apply with 
an eyebath. Get made up by chemist. 


Face Lotion.—3 ozs. rose water, 14 ozs. witch hazel, 
1 oz. orange flower water, $ drachm spirits of camphor, 
20 grains sulphate of zinc. Just apply with cotton wool. 
When dry, apply powder. 

Fainting—Lay the person flat—if possible with the 
feet higher than the head. Loosen restricting clothing. 

Finger Tips, Cracked.—l. Apply a mixture of gly- 
cerine and tannin (bought from chemist). 

2. Heat enough olive oil with beeswax t 
pliable. Rub on. 
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Fingers, Septic (Excellent)—Equal parts of boracic 
powder, powdered alum, and zinc ointment. Mix to- 
gether and push down under the nail. Very good. 

Finger, Festered.—A festered finger will sometimes 
discharge more freely if dipped in very hot vinegar. 

Fruit Medicine.—3 lb. each of figs, dates, and prunes 
put through the mincer. Mix well with 1 oz. glycerine 
and 1 oz. senna powder. Add a little brandy for keeping 
purposes. 

Fruit Medicine, Boiled lb. each of figs, prunes, 
dates, raisins, honey and treacle, 2 ozs. powdered senna. 
Soak prunes for 12 hours, stone and mix all well to- 
gether when chopped. Stew for $ hour. Store in glass 
jars. Dose: 1-3 teaspoons daily. 

Freckles.—1. 4 oz. carbonate of potash, 4 oz. com- 
mon salt, 4 fluid ozs. orange-flower water, 16 fluid ozs. 
rosewater, made up by chemist. 

2. Lemon: juice diluted with glycerine and _ rose- 
water. Allow to dry on. 

Fruit Juices for Health (Cambridge).—Apple juice is 
good for indigestion and sluggish liver. 

Cabbage and carrots purify the blood. 

Oranges and lemons and pineapples cleanse the 
stomach. 

Celery, lettuce, radishes, and parsnips are good for 
the nerves. 

Blackberries, leeks, onions, and turnips are good for 
colds and catarrh. 

Grapes, raisins, strawberries, and asparagus for kid- 
ney trouble 

Cherries, grapes, and tomatoes for rheumatism. 

The raw juice of these is best. 


Headache and “ Out of Sorts.”—Squeeze juice of half 
a lemon into half a glass of water, either hot or cold, and 
add 4 teaspoon salt. Very effective. 

Health Drink (Very Strengthening).—One egg yolk 
and the juice of two oranges, beaten together and sweet- 
ened with honey. Take immediately before breakfast. 

Hair Falling.—For dry and crackly hair, which is 
also falling more or less badly, massage the scalp two 
or three times a week, with a mixture of cocoanut, olive 
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and castor oils, mixed in equal parts. Apply hot, at bed- 
time, and shampoo next morning with a good soap. 
Very good. | 

Hair Wash, for Fair Hair (from a Toilet Specialist). 
—Boil 2 tablespoons of camomile flowers (from chem- 
ist) in 4 pint water for a few minutes; strain, and add 
the juice of half a lemon. Put half in shampoo, and rub 
on hair, leaving for 15 minutes. Put a towel over the 
head. Put the other half in the last rinsing water. 

Hair Wash.—6 ozs. bay rum and 14 drachms milk of 
sulphur (from chemist). Apply this to the roots of the 
hair every second night. Brush well in the morning. 
Shake the bottle. 

Hair Tonic.—3 ozs. tincture of cantharides, 1 oz. oil 
of rosemary, 6 ozs. bay rum, and 1 oz. olive oil. If 1 oz. 
of rock sulphur, broken into small pieces is added to the 
solution, it should retard the coming of grey hairs. 


Hair Tonic, Quinine.—4 dram quinine sulphate, 4 oz. 
glycerine, 2 ozs. alcohol, 1 dram tincture of cantharides, 
4 gram tincture of capsicum, 4 drams aromatic ammonia, 
2 ozs. bay rum. Use twice weekly. Get chemist to make 
up for you. 

Hands, Cracked or Sore——1. Take equal parts of 
dripping and sugar (granulated). Mix well and rub into 
hands. 

2. After washing, instead of using a towel, “ wash 
them again in bran. Rub well inte cracks and wounds. 
Should cure in about a week. 

3. Render down mutton fat, and when set stir in 
slowly enough glycerine to make mixture sticky. Apply 
at night. 

4, Lhickly cover with vaseline every night. Wear 
gloves. 

5. After wetting hands, dry well, and rub starch 
powder over hands and into cracks. 

6. At bedtime, cover with following salve: Place a 
cupful of picked parsley in a small pan with sufficient 
water to cover. Heat over fire till liquor has nearly all 
boiled away. Then strain, squeezing parsley well. To 
every tablespoon add 3 tablespoons melted beef drip- 
ping, 5 drops spirits of turpentine, one level teaspoon 
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KILMOTH, « « = « « 
Scientifically prepared for destruction 
of Clothes Moths and their eggs; also 
kills carpet beetles. 


80z., 3/- 


KAR ss ae : 20z., 2/- 
Non -~ irritant, safe and soothing for 
animals, pets and birds, discourages 
flea infestation in houses. 


KILSIG « «ow a 3 20z., 2/- 
Kills Silverfish, but not by sprinkling 
Kilsil on them—it does NOT work that 
way. Method: Dust or blow Kilsil into 
Silverfish haunts, and let this remedy 
do the rest. We guarantee results. 


XANT . 20z., 2/- 


Because it is non-poisonous and odor- 


less, it is simplest, safest, and best 
Quite indispensable in kitchen and 
pantry for destruction of Ants and 


Slaters (Woodlice). 


Distributors in 
every town 
throughout the 
Dominion. 


GUARANTEED DEST ERADICATOR 


RID YOUR HOME 


OF PESTS! 


Moths, Borer 
Cockroaches, Rats, 
Fleas—Banish them 


for good. 
SOLVENTO .. 240z., 1/9 
Kills Cockroaches and their eggs. Com- 


plete clearance of these disease carry- 
ing pests guaranteed when Solrento 
Powder is dusted well into crevices. 
Non-poisonous and does not taint food- 
stuffs. 


SQUILLTOX 
(makes 130 baits) 
Guaranteed to kill Rats and Mice, but 
nothing else. Baits may be placed with- 
out fear in kitchens, poultry runs or 
stores; definitely no risk to humans or 

domestic pets. 


DERRIDUST . 4$lb., 1/6; 

(Regd. trade mark) 
Kills Diamond Back Cabbage Moth, 
White Butterfly, Aphids, Red Spider, 
and many other garden pests. From 
planting to cutting time, Derridust (non- 
poisonous) protects your vegetables and 
flowers. 


loz., 2/- 


IIb., 2/6 


ALWAYS O 


Illustrated leaf- 
lets and quotes 
for larger packs 
from « « « 

19 TORY ST., 
WELLINGTON. 
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powdered white starch, and 3 drops of oil of pepper- 
mint. Whisk well till stiff. 

7. Cover with a thin film of Durofix, over each little 
crack, 

8. After washing and rinsing the hands, rub in some 
honey while still wet. Leave for a minute or so, then 
dry with a towel. 

9. Equal parts of sal volatile and glycerine. Shake 
well and apply at night.—(Retired nurse). 

10. Melt together 4 lb. pure lard and 1 large cake of 
camphor. 

11. For cracked hands, apply miro gum, obtainable by 
cutting a nick in the bark of the miro tree. Mix with a 
little lard. It makes a black film on the hand, but heals 
it quickly. 

12. Wear a pair of old gloves when working, and 
this will help to prevent chapped hands. Wear them 
especially when hanging out clothes. 

13. Equal parts of glycerine, methylated spirits, and 
lemon juice. Shake well in a bottle. Add perfume to 
take off smell of meths. Rub a little well into hands after 
using water. The glycerine heals, the meth. hardens, 
and the lemon juice cleanses and whitens. 

14. One cup melted mutton fat, 2 tablespoons glycer- 
ine, 1 teaspoon carbolic acid, 14 cakes camphor. Melt 
and strain fat into basin, add crushed camphor and 
glycerine. When beginning to cool, add acid and beat 
with fork till it resembles whipped cream. Bottle. 

15. Mix cod liver oil and sulphur. Rub into the hands 
till they have a warm glow. Then wrap up. Treat 3 or 
4 times a day. Also take a good tonic. Do not rub the 
eyes while the mixture is on them, as the sulphur will 
make them smart.—(Listener, Christchurch). 

Hands, Soothing Application—1. 2 tablespoons 
glycerine, 2 tablespoons olive oil, 1 large teaspoon 
starch, 1 cup boiling water. Dissolve starch with cold 
water, add cup of boiling water, when cooler add glycer- © 
ine and olive oil and a drop of perfume. Keep in small 
jars. Very good. 

2. 14 ozs. best glycerine, 2 tablespoons starch, 1 table- 
spoon water. Bring to the boil the glycerine and water, 
- wet starch with a drop of cold water, and stir in. Thick- 
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ens immediately. Cool, and add a few drops of periume. 
—(Daisy Stamen, Wellington). 

3. Melt $ lb. pure mutton fat. Add 3 cakes camphor. 
Stir till malted, Add small bottle of glycerine. Stir 
again. Keep in small pots. 

4. 5 dessertspoons glycerine, 3 dessertspoons strained 
lemon juice, 1 teaspoon cornflour, 1 dessertspoon water, 
9 drops Friars Balsam. Mix cornflour with water, add 
glycerine and lemon juice. Bring to boil, stirring all the 
time. Remove, and add Friars Balsam. Rub well into 
hands, and “ wash” lightly. Very good. 


Hiccoughs.—1. Sometimes a sudden fright will stop 
hiccoughs. 

2. Take one tablespoon of mustard, and mix in one 
cup of boiling water. Allow to cool, and drink. 

3. Place a hot bran poultice or other fomentation on 
the back, opposite the stomach. 

4. Sip half a cup of water as hot as can be borne. 


5. Block your ears, and get someone else to hold a 
drink for you. You may need to swallow six or seven 
times, but do not breathe once you start drinking, till 
you finish, 

6. Blow into a paper bag, and breathe back the air 
you blew in. The carbon dioxide helps to stop the hic- 
coughs. 

7. Take one tablespoon of vinegar. An old-fashioned 
and effective remedy. 

8. One teaspoon brown sugar, moistened in vinegar. 
Let dissolve slowly on the tongue.—(Daisy Stamen, 
Wellington). 

Indigestion Aid—1l oz. bismuth, 4 ozs. sugar of 
milk, 4 ozs. bi-carbonate of soda, 2 oz. packet of mag- 
nesia. One teappoas in a wine glass of water after 
meals. 

Indigestion Aid, Good.—6 tablespoons magnesia, 4 
tablespoons bicarbonate of soda, $ tablespoon “bismuth. 
Buy all from chemist and mix. Take a little in water 
after meals. 

Influenza.—2 drops of oil of cinnamon on sugar, at 
least once a day. 

Insect bites—1. Lemon juice will relieve the irri- 
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tation caused by insect bites; also baking soda dis- 
solved in warm water. 

2. Bandage with damp salt. 

3. Dab with ammonia—relieves irritation. 

4. Dab with scent if nothing else is handy. 

5. Paint insect bites with iodine. 

6. Take a blue-bag to the beach. Apply damp to 
insect bites. 

Lime Water.—Buy $4 oz. calcium hydrate from chem- 
ist. Boil one gallon water, when cold pour it over cal- 
cium. Stand till settled. Pour off carefully and bottle 
Drink in milk, or as it is. Rain water is better than 
boiled water 

Lips, Chapped (Daisy Stamen, Wellington).—When 
lips are chapped, or sore from a cold, smear with ordin- 
ary dripping. One application on going to bed should 
cure. 

Mouth, Sore.—1. 1 teaspoon chlorate of potash to 12 
tablespoons of water. Rinse mouth.—(Organ Grinder). 

2. Rinse with pure peroxide. Do not swallow. 

3. Use Milton (as directed). 

4. Tincture of myrrh—l teaspoon in 4 cup warm 
water. Rinse mouth. 

5. Equal quantities glycerine and tincture of myrrh. 

Neuritis Aid—Take 4 teaspoon of honey and sul- 
phur every night before retiring (equal parts). 

2. Try taking the undiluted juice of from half to one 
whole lemon the first thing every morning. It is import- 
ant to take it before eating or drinking anything at all. 

Neuritis Lotion.—Not to be taken internally. 4 table- 
spoons olive oil, 2 tablespoons Coutts Acetic Acid, 2 
tablespoons turpentine, 1 block of camphor. Put olive 
oil, acetic acid, and turpentine into bottle, crush cam- 
phor, and add. Shake well before applying. Dab on 
gently. Do not rub. 

Ointment, Healing (Australian)—Vaseline and sul- 
phur, worked together. Do not make too dry. Then 
weigh and add 9 drops of carbolic acid to the ounce, 
and mix again. 

Poultice.—Thick boiled starch placed on clean linen 
is excellent as a poultice for draining poison from 
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wounds. Use as hot as possible. A little boracic powder 
should be added. 

Poultice for Children’s Sores.—2 tablespoons com- 
mon starch, 1 tablespoon boracic acid, blend with a little 
cold water, add half a pint boiling water, making fairly 
thick paste. Apply cold. 

Rheumatism Liniment.—8 oz. camphorated oil, 8 ozs. 
turpentine, 2 ozs. acetic acid. Shake well. 

Rheumatism Treatment (Mount Eden).—Internal: 
4 ozs. sulphur, 2 ozs. magnesia, 3 ozs. cream of tartar, 1 
packet Epsom salts. Mix thoroughly. Dose—1 teaspoon 
in milk for 3 nights, then leave off for 3 nights. Then 
resume. Keep it up. External: 1 lb. washing soda, 1 lb. 
carbonate of soda, one Ib. borax. Crush soda and mix all 
thoroughly. Put 3 small handfuls in hot bath, then add 
1 packet Epsom salts. It is important that the Epsom 
salts are added after the other ingredients have been put 
into the hot water. Take one bath with this each week; 
two if very bad case. Stay in for 20 minutes. Go to bed 
immediately after, as a strong perspiration follows. 

Rheumatism Embrocation.—_4 pint methylated spirits, 
6d. of green soft soap from the chemist, and three pieces 
of camphor. Melt soap until it will go into bottle, and 
add crushed camphor. Shake well, and rub in. 

Rheumatism and Neuritis, Bath Salts.—1 lb. borax, 
1 lb. bicarbonate of soda, 1 1b. washing soda, 6 packets 
Epsom salts, a little oil of lavender to perfume. Mix 
by shaking together in jars. Half this quantity fills a 
quart jar. Put about a handful in the bath, and take 
bath before going to bed, as it induces perspiration. 

Rheumatoid Arthritis—1 oz. sulphur, 1 oz. cream of 
tartar, 4.0z. rhubarb (Turkey), 1 drachm of gum guiacum 
(these are bought at the chemist for about 2/-), and 14 
lbs. honey. Mix dry ingredients in basin. Heat honey 
till thin liquid. Mix together and allow to set. Dose: 
1 tablespoon at night in a full glass of hot water. Dose 
of fruit salts every morning. Avoid pickles and rich 
pastry. Persevere. 

Splinters Under the Nail (also for Boils)—1. Mix 
together castor oil and flour to a thick paste. Put on a 
cloth, then on sore spot. Will draw it out. Better for 
children than a hot poultice. 
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2. To remove a splinter under the finger-nail, pour a 
little pure peroxide under the nail, then soak a cloth in 
peroxide, and tie finger in it. After a few hours the 
splinter will have been drawn to the top of the nail and 
can be easily removed. 

Septic Fingernails——1. Put 4 a teaspoon of powdered 
borax in 4 cup boiling water. Dip fingers in—as hot as 
possible. Let it soak, also. Do not wrap it up—let the 
borax dry on. 

2. Pour a few drops of methylated spirits down nail. 

3. Use hydrogen peroxide neat. 

4. Pour castor oil down nail, then put on boracic 
powder dry, on retiring. 

5. 1 teaspoon zinc ointment, 1 teaspoon powdered 
alum, 1 teaspoon boracic powder. Mix well and apply 
round finger nails at night time. No rags necessary. 

Spots, Adolescent.—l. Take sulphur and yeast tab- 
lets. Dab Friars Balsam on the spots. 

2. Take a small dose of Glauber salts each morning 
in tea. Cut out fatty foods, cakes, pastry, bacon; eat 
plenty of greens, milk and wholemeal bread. Drink 
water plentifully. 

3. Eat apples, and drink lime water at the same time. 
May cause a few extra spots at first, but should clear 
them right away. Also excellent for boils on the neck. 

Sunburn.—Apply methylated spirits as soon as pos- 
sible, and apply till the heat goes out. Also good for 
burns. 

2. Slice a green tomato and rub it on the sore places. 

3. The w hite of an egg, the juice of a lemon, a tea- 
spoon of borax. Put in a bottle, and shake well. Keep 
corked. Smear over burns. 

4. See methods of ee pone aa? 

Teeth Extractions. 4 teaspoon pow- 
dered alum, and 4 feaspoun at in a " glass of warm 
water. Use as a gargle every two hours. The alum dries 
and hardens the gums, and the salt heals. 

Thorn Pricks. —Apply poultice of bread, vinegar, 
borax and honey. Warm the honey and mix with the 
other ingredients. 

Tonic for Children—1 lb. bulk malt from grocer, 2 
oz. marrow fat out of shin bone, 3 yolks of eggs, juice 
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only of 1 large, or two small, lemons. Boil and strain 
marrow fat. Mix yolk of eggs and lemon juice, with hot 
marrow fat. Warm over fire, stirring, and add hot malt. 
Mix and put in jar. Dose: Children to five years, large 
teaspoonful after every meal. Over that age, 1 dessert- 
spoonful. 

Toothpaste.—14 ozs. precipitated chalk; 2 ozs. pow- 
dered Orris Root, 2 ozs. powdered Castille soap, 2 ozs. 
baking soda. Peppermint or wintergreen for flavouring. 
Can be made into paste with glycerine. 

Throat, Sore—1l. Bake an orange or a lemon in the 
oven, and eat it before going to bed; take a little glycer- 
ine in water; slowly suck golden syrup or treacle off a 
spoon, 

2. Mix together equal parts of sugar, salt and boracic 
acid powder. Keep in an airtight tin; gargle with one 
teaspoonful in a cup of tepid water. 

3. Into one pint of boiling water put one teaspoonful 
each of Friar’s Balsam, and eucalyptus. Inhale fumes 
under a towel. Then put cool wet pack on throat, and 
go to sleep. Must not go out of doors afterwards for 
some hours 

Warts.—l. 1 tablespoon washing soda, 10 table- 
spoons vinegar. Dissolve and apply to warts night and 
morning. 

2. Dab continually with a lump of ordinary soda. 
Damp the place, and rub the soda on. 

3. Continually cover with the white juice from dan- 
delion stalks. 

4. Take a dessertspoon of lime water in a little milk 
three times a day. Also dab lime water on to the warts. 
Should take about 8 to 10 days to cure—(Daisy Stamen, 
Wellington). 

5. To remove warts, apply with a soft brush aro- 
matic vinegar from the chemist. 

Whitlow.—Apply poultice of white of 1 egg and 1 
teaspoon salt, on a piece of cotton. , 

Whooping Cough.—Wash 2 ozs. garlic, boil in 3 cups 
water until reduced to half, strain and add 1 cup honey, 
1 cup vinegar. Simmer for five minutes. Bottle. Give 
little doses when cough is bad. 
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Whooping Cough Relief (E.W.C., Wellington).—Cut 
garlic small, make poultice, and apply to the soles of the 
patient’s feet. Relieves the coughing quite soon. 

Winter Sores.—Chemists stock an antiseptic, ad- 


hesive plaster. Cut in rounds like pennies, and cover the 
sores. 
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AUNT DAISY’S 
FAVOURITE VERSES 


My Wish for You. 


May the best ye’ve ever seen, 
Be the worst ye'll ever see; 
May the moose ne’er lea’ your pantry 
W? a teardrop in its e’e. 
May yer lum keep blythely reekin’ 
Till yer auld enough tae dee; 
May ye aye be just as happy 
As I wish ye aye tae be. 


Consecration Hymn. 


Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee ; 
Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 
Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy Love ; | 
Take my feet and let them be 

Swift and beautiful for Thee. 

Take my voice and let me sing 

Always, only for my King ; 

Take my lips and let them be 

Filled with messages from Thee. 

Take my will, and make it Thine ; 

Tt shall be no longer mine ; 

Take my heart, it is Thine own, 

It shall be Thy royal throne. 

Take my love, my Lord, I pour 

At Thy feet, its treasure store. 

Take myself, and I will be 

Ever, only, all for Thee. 
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Grannie. 


Grannie’s eighty-seven, and as spry as twenty-one; 

She’s always looking for a job, and always full of fun. 

She darns the socks, and dusts the rooms and cleans the 
silver too— 

You’d be surprised at all the useful things that she can do. 

And every Sunday night, clad in her best black satin dress, 

She listens to the service broadcast on the wireless, 

And as we sit around her in a happy family, 

We pray that she’ll be spared to us for many years to be. 


—Ex W.A.AC., Titirangi. 


There’s so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it ill becomes any one of us 
To find fault with the rest of us. 


Doors (Clifton’s Restaurant, Los Angeles). 


Some doors heve hearts, it seems to me, 
They open so invitingly, 

You feel they are quite kind, akin 

To all the warmth you find within. 

Some doors, so weather beaten, grey, 
Swing open in a listless way, 

As though they wish you had not come, 
Their stony silence leaves you dumb. 
Some classic doors stand closed and barred— 
As though their beauty may be marred 
If any sought admittance there, 

Save king, or prince, or millionaire. 
Oh, may mine be a friendly door, 

May all who cross its threshold o’er 
Within find sweet content and rest, 

And know each was a welcome guest. 
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Prayer for Every Day. 
God, give me sympathy and sense, 
; And help me keep my courage high ; 
God, give me calm and confidence, 
And, please, a twinkle in my eye. 


A Thought. 


I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good, 
therefore, that I can do, any kindness that I can show to 
any fellow creature, let me do it now. Let me not defer nor 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 

—Alttributed to T. Carlyle. 


The Litile White Gate (Copied). 


A little White Gate ai the end of the Lane— | 
At the end of the Lane called Life. *. 

A Little White Gate we must all pass through, 
When we come to the end of Earth’s strife. 


A little White Gate at the end of the Lane— 
Not a barrier grim and tall. 

Just a Little White Gate opens for us then, 
Without any trouble at all. 


A little White Gate at the end of the Lane, 
At the end of the Lane, did I say? 

I think we shall find at the end of the Lane 
That we’ve only gone part of the way. 
Oh, Death is the name of the Little White Gate, 

And it’s not at the end of the Lane. 


We but cast our cloak off as we pass it by— 
THEN LIFE GOES ON JUST THE SAME! 
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NOTES. 


grees for } hour to 20 minUtess 
Be Stains on Wood Sard 

Stains on wood can be very ‘S 
upsetting as well as spoiling the ““* 

look of a prized piece of furniture. 

- Most of them seem to occur when a ‘ 
hot plate or teapot is put down : 
thoughtlessly for a few minutes 

‘| resulting in a white stain. Hair- 

| Spray and perfume also cause the 

same type of stain. Two solutions I 

have received are: 

‘J. Several applications of camphor- 

ated oil. Apply this with a soft 

~ eloth. : 

2. Mix equal portions of olive oil, 

vinegar, and methylated — spirits 

together, shake well and apply to 

the stain. If results are not 

forthcomigg immediately do have 

patience and continue with the 

applications. Stains. on furniture 
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" Honestly, I’ve never had any stock- 
ings wear like Bond’s ‘ Mignonette.’ 
"For really hard wear, give me their 
7/11 °‘ Embassy” Why, I’m still wear- 
ing the three pairs I bought six 
months ago.” 


* Bond’s *‘Charm’ is the loveliest 
stocking I’ve ever worn and _ the 
hardest wearing.” 

It's praise like this from the women 
who wear Bond's Hosiery that 
accounts for their amazing reputa- 
tion. st 

With finer seams, a finer texture 
unblemished by any flaw, and 
many little niceties of reinforce- 
ment, fit and finish, Bond's Stock- 
ings are beautiful. But don't let 
their good looks deceive you. The 
virtue extraordinary of all Bond's 
Hosiery is that they wear and 
wear . . . and wear. 


BONDS 


Pure silk, full fashioned and true 
fashioned Hosiery. 


4/11, 5/11, 7/tl, 8/1, 9/1! 
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